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TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Str, 


HAVE lately observed a paragraph in several of the periodical 
publications, stating; that the number of bankrupts which have been 
gazetted for the last six months has been near seven hundred, and 
concluding therefrom the sinking state of our trade and commerce. I 
therefore beg leave, through your permission, to contradict this asser- 
tion; for although the bankruptcies has been rather great, yet it is not 
more than it has been at former periods when we had trade and com- 
merce not half upon the extended and precarious tenure as at present. 
The bankrupts for the six months ending June, 1810, was six hundred 
and seventy-three, but from this number may fairly be reekoned those 
superseded, being twenty-two, so that there were only six hundred and 

fifty-one bankrupts during the six months; during the same period 
ending December 1809, the. number was four hundred and eighty-one, 
from which deducting thirteen bankruptcies superseded, the nett number 
was four hundred and sixty-eight. only: Now to supersede any false 
impressions that may be given by these Grub-street compilers, who 
write by the folio only, let me state, that the number above-mentioned 
is not at all extraordinary or alarming, and only keeps pace propor- 
tionate with the extension of our trade and commerce. If we look 
back we shal] find periods in which the number of baukruptcieg have 
vou, ¥. ° . 
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far exceeded those of the present time: in the year 1793, when the 
present war commenced, the bankrupts amounted to the number of 
1302, to such an alarming extent had bankruptcy arrived in that year, 
that it threatened to involve consequences of the most serious nationab 
importance, and the interposition of the legislature was thought neces- 
sary. To stop natiadar bbs kf pte y, to/restote private credit, and 


thereby recover the energy of the national commerce, parliament 
voted five millions of exchequer bills at an interest of 2id. per day for 
the assistance of houses of known solvency and reputation. Yet wesee 


that trace jad dthphercp Phortl y aflef reviged, wotwithstadiding all the 


croaking of the ignorant and disaflected, 
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‘vt Aldhough: ‘way and other unforeseen. becidents indispensably swell 
‘the catalogue of bankrupts, and involve hendreds of our fellow-citizers 
in rain, yet it is to be lamerited, that there are men who add ‘no incon- 
eideriible number to the fist, ‘mare’ from motives of policy’ that from 
neeedsity, and who flourish among tle Whereas’s, to the absolute ruin 
of dther honest ait! industtious tradegmén. Ut is ‘to be regretted! that 
-soitie’ method of distinetion cannot be riade between the hoiiest man, 
‘who breaks in conseqtience of ‘tnisfurtune’, and the fraudtitent’bark- 
rupt, - Ihave somewhere read, that avongst‘soine of the countries Of 
“the continent there is a law in existence which condenins the bankrupt 
to’'weit a ccriain colotired cap as a badge of disgrace; now, Mr. 
‘Editor, why should nét a similar badge of distinction be adopted in 
this country, when we might descty upon change the very disposition of 
Abe mau's alhtirsas well as the couutries to which he belougs. 
SON BHT AAS og 22 - TRADESCANT. ° 
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ON THE !MPORTANCE OF OUR WEST INDTA 
ISLANDS TO “SUPE RSEDE THE NECESSITY OF 
FOREIGN IMPORTATION, AND “HISTORY OF 
CANADA. 


An on ee * 


I; has been our province, from time to time, to netive the various 
fluctuations of the different articles which this country, derives from 
our Baltic trade, supposed to be so essentially necessary to the support 
of our maritime superiority, from the supply of timber, ic hemp, 
&c. either in neutral or English bottoms. 

In this trade every decree that is issued on the continent has an effet, 
and we have lately seep, whilst some houses have rose fiom nothing 
and. amassed immense fortunes, others have as suddenly sunk isto rnin 
by false speculations. That we are really dependent on foreign sup- 
plies has been refuted by many, and we have at present laying before 
us Gray’s Letters from Canada, frem which we shall make some copious 
extracts, demenstgative ot the commercial importance of our own co~ 
lovies for supplying all thesearticles for which we are supposed to be 
under obligations to forciguers, and shewing the increasing ability of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Cape Breton, in conjunction with 
Canada, for the supplies of jumber and provisions to our West India: 
islands, 

The author of these letters observes, that our political rélations;with 
America and the northern powers of Europe is such, that renders ail 
communication with them extremely precarious, aed, of equrse,’ any 
other country from whence the same. artivida can be had!withoyt the - 
seme difficulties—such is Canada and. our other North Americab colo~) 
nies, The immense region in North Amerida, which still form @ part 
of the British empire are very little known to the English nation; and 
yet the statesman, the philosopher, and the mereba:it, might there find 
an ample field for the exercise of his talents. The’ zeographical posi+ 
tion of our colonies relative to the United States, their immense extént 
of territory, and theie commercial importance, ought to induce us 
(particularly at the preseat momen)) to tura our attention that way. . 
‘The author's account of the capital of the Canadasis bighly in interest. 
ing, aad, we trust, will be amasing to our readers: 

(Quebec ge: the key to the river St. Lawrence, which contracts ats 
denly opposite to tlie city, being only about a mile in breadth, whereas: 
. o2 
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the bason of Quebec, immediately below, is from four to five miles in 
breadth, and the river widens immediately above the city. There js 
an immense battery of heavy ordnance opposite the narrowest part of 
the river, which completely defends the approach to the town. The 
river opposite to Quebec is about one hundred feet in depth, and af- 
fords goods anchorage: for a considerable way above the city it is na- 
vigable for ships of any size. Indeed, large ships go as high up-as 
Montreal, which jis near two hnndred miles above Quebec. The site 
of Quebec seems to haye been destined by nature for the capital of 
anempire. The surrounding country is magnificent, and it is seen to 
great advantage from Cape Diamond, which everlooks the great river, 
and is the termination of the plains of Abraham. 

The general course of the river St. Lawrence is from S. W. to N. E.; 
above the island of Orleans the St. Lawrence expands, and a bason i is 
formed by the junction of a river called the St. Charles, which comes 
from a lake of the same name lying among the mountains in the 
north, After passing an Indian village ten miles from Quebec called 
Loretto, situated upon elevated ground, the St. Charles takes its course 
through a plain which is separated from the great river by a ridge of 
high land, about nine miles in length, extending from a place called 
Cape Rouge to Cape Diamond, the breadth of which ridge is from one 
to two miles, Cape Diamond is a bold promontory, three hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the St. Lawrence, and nearly perpendicu- 
Jar, and the bank nearly the whole way to Cape Rouge is of the same 
elevation. On the north-east or Jower end of the peninsula Quebec is 
situated, and the line of its fortifications runs from the river St, 
Charles across to the top of the bank which overlooks the St. Lawrence, 
the distance being sbout baif a mile, and within this space stands the 
city. It consists of an upper and lower town. The upper town may 
be said to be situated on Cape Diamond, at least upon the side of it 
which slopes towards the river $t. Charles. It is much elevated above 
the lower towp, and separated from it by a line of steep rocks, which 
runs from the cape towards the river St. Charles. Formerly the river 
St. Lawrence, at high water, came yp close to these rocks; but as the 
tide rises and falls here aboyt fifteen feet, it gave an opportunity of 
taking from the river a considerable space; wharfy were built at low 
water mark, and even at some places beyond it, and the intermediate 
ground filled up to such a height that it remained dry at high water. 
Upon this situation streets were laid out, and houses built. These 
streets run from the upper side of Cape Diamond down to the river 
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St. Charles, a distance of about half a mile; they are of considerable 
breadth, and the houses large and commodious: those next the river 
have attached to them yery extensive warchouses, and the vessels come 
close to the wharfs, and at some of them the vessels keep afloat at low 
water. . 

The lower town is not included in the fortifications, but the 
passes are completely commanded by the batteries, ‘The communica- 
tion is by a winding street, at the top of which is a fortified gate. On 
entering this gate you find op the right hand a large area, in which is 
situated the house (called a palace) in which the bishops of Quebec 
formerly resided; at present it is used for public offices, and accom- 
modates the Supreme Council and House of Assembly: beyond this is 
the grand battery. Turning to the left, afier entering the gate, you 
come tg another area or square; on the side next the river is the cha- 
teau de St, Louis, the residence of the governor. It is situated on the 
brink of a precipice, with the lower town beneath. On the opposite of 
the square is the English church, a very elegant building, and the 
court-house; and on the north side of the square is a handsome hotel 
and assembly house, From the area of the market-place near this 
aquare different streets diverge, leading to the different gates of the 
city, viz. Hope Gate, Palace Gate, St, John’s Gate, and St. Lewis's 
Gate, besides the gate leading to the lower town. Outside of St. John 
and Palace Gate there are extensive suburbs, which are daily increasing 
ja size. 

The population of Quebec and the eavirons may be reckoned at ten 
thousand souls. There is nothing different in the appearance of Que--. 
hec from an English town except, perhaps, the roofs of the houses, 
which are generally covered with boards or shingles; and you always 
ge on the roofs several ladders for the sake of easy access in case 
of fire. 

_A shingle roof s> much resembles a slate one that when they are 
painted a slate colour you can hardly know the one from the other; the: 
oaly evil attending them is, that they are liable tu catch fire, from 
which Quebec has often suffered severely. Many of the best houses 
and most valuable wareboures are covered with tin plates, which make 
pot only a,very beautiful, but g very durable roof, and are a complete 
security against fire, , 

There are three punneries in Quebec, the Hote] de Dieu, the Ursu- 
lines, and, the General Hospital; but the nuns here are not so useless 
pthose in the south of Europe, as they employ themselves in teach- 
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ing young girls reading and necdlework ; and it is to’ be observed, that 
no where do the different religions of the catholics and protestants agree 
so well as in Canada. They go to each others marriages, baptisms, 
and burials without scruple, aud even the-same church often serves for 
the religious worship of one party in the forenoon, and that of ‘the 
other party in the afternoon. The Roman Catholic religion is that of 
the great majority of the people, and by the Qoebec bill of 1774, the 
clergy are authorized to receive tithes from people of their own pers 
suasion, but not from protestants, or off lands held by protestants; 
though formerly such lands might have. been subject to tithes. —, 

The author thus describes the commercial advantages to be derived 
to Quebee from its situation, commanding such an extensive commu- 
nication with the interior of the country. The uninterrupted naviga- 
ble part of the St. Lawrence is of great extent, near five hundred 
miles, which is the distance between the gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Montreal, where are fownd vessels of from three to four hundred tons 
burthen. In its course it reeeives a number of fine rivers, which open# 
2 communication with the country on both sides. Although the ship 
navigation ends at Montreal, another species of navigation there eom- 
mences, ‘suitable to the waters to be navigated, and to the commodi-' 
ties to be transported, Hatteaux and canoes convey to Upper Canada’ 
and the country reund the Lakes, and to the north-west territories, the 
European commodities they want. . 

In Canada there are no bankrupt laws, and you cannot arrest'your' 
debtor unless you cari swear that he is about to leave the country. You 
cannot put his property in trast for the benefit of his creditors; or de-’ 
prive him of th: power of disposing of it ; But this leaves an — 
to a deal of frauduieney. 

The Canadian exports consist of almost every necessary article of 
fife. Wheat is the most considerable article, and upwards of a milHon 
bushels thereof have been experted in one year. The quality is excel- 
Jent, and it is thought superior to the Baltic wheat, being harder, and’ 
yielding more flour in proportion to the quantity ; the bushel usially’ 
weighs sixty pounds and upwards. The seed is sown in May, and the” 
harvest finished in September; the farmef# are very negligent in suf- 
fering the growth of weeds, and what is purchaved by tlie metchant 
for shipment is generally so foul that it is always obliged tot once or® 
twice put, what is called, through the cribbtes; the éxpense-of which, 
as well'a6 thé ‘experise’ of bringing it fronrthe place of ity’ groweh, is! 
paid-by the exporter, When the grain is shipped, ‘an eccount'ivmede? 
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of all expenses, and a'consideration added for tisk of river craft, afl 
of which with first cost fixes the pri¢e on board. A Commission of five 
per cent.’ f8 charged for Shipping, and the amount is drawn for imme- 
diately at sixty dayssight. ‘The principal objection to the importation 
‘of Catiada wheat intoEngland is the price ; six shillings and sixpence 
‘was-the average ‘price for five yeats ending 1805,’ and it is frequently 
whipped ad high as’seven shillingsand sixpence per bushel. Even at that 
priee it pays very well in Spain aid Portugal.” In the west of Scotland, 
particularly at Greenock, it brings getierally a better price than in the 
London market, and sells them even higher than English wheat. Th 
“that part of ‘the cowntry the seasons aré'so wet and backward, that the 
wheat seldom edmes to matiirity, at least it does not acquire a suffi 
ie degreé ‘of hardness to grind well and become good and useful 
‘four.’ Phe Canada wheat being remarkably hard and dry is mixed 
‘will it: at then grinds‘well, and the flour is fit for the baker. Freiglit 
‘to’ England is about two shillings per bushél. It seldom happens that 
-the umber of bushels’ shipped ‘at Quebec holds out at the port df de- 
livery, which ‘ari8eyfrom' the manner of measuring in Canada. ‘The 
‘next articles of consequence in the list of exports are flour and biscuit. 
The-average amount of flour for five years, ending 1805, was 19,822 
bushels, at forty-two ‘shillings and sixpence per barrel. 
They ‘rave many inducements for sending flour rather than wheat. 
It‘has‘a ong island navigation on the Lakes, and is brought down in 
flat bottomed boats, from four to five tons barthen, navigated with oars, 
‘poles, and sails; hehee ‘it becomes an object of importance ta com- 
press the buik'diid corteritrate the value of ‘the articles ; besides, flour 
well packed is'niot'so likely to ‘receive dimage on the passage, and the 
“edutitry is benefited by its giving “employment to a number of people 
~fmrihié grinding; making casks, &e. “A ‘public inspector at’ Montreal 
‘atid QFuebte'examines all flour'previons to its being shipped. The ad- 
vantage to the country is carried stil! further, when the flour is manu- 
‘factired into biscuit. -'The average of ‘bisciit exported for five years 
‘was 21,777 owt. dt'twenty-five'shillitigs pet cwt.” "The biscuit is of e€- 
‘cellent quality, and-considefable supplies are* Sent to Newfoundland 
“and Halifax fot the dse’of our navy. “Other ghiiA, suct as peas, bat- 
ey, oats, and Tndiiin'corn, ‘are produced in ‘cénsiderable quantities. _ 
“ft ib only within a: few years that barley has been known ‘in Canada. 
It was introduced by a gentleman who erected. distillery near Qaébet. 
‘He imported ‘the seed from England, and aftet much pains taken to 
sovercome the antipathy of the Camadizny’ to’the-experiment, he sué- 
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eceded in gaining a fair trial. He gave them the sced gratis, and 
bound himself to pay them a certain sum for each acre they should 
sow, whatever the produce might be; through these indefatigable 
means barley is now very common in all parts of the coantry. Tne 
barley makes very good malt, and several breweries have been esta- 
blished for ale, of which article great quantities are now exported to 
the West Indies. The Canadian soj] and climate is very friendly to the 
growth of hops, and the flowers are much larger than any ever pro 
duced in. Kent, and are likely to become an article of. consequence for 
exportation, 

The cultivation of hemp, lately introduced by government, has suo= 
ceeded adwnirably well; but one thing, it is observed, will for a time 
retard the cultivation of; hemp. Hemp pays no tithe to the clergy, 
who have great interest with their parishioners, and of course will use 
their influence to counteract the views of government. Wheat and all 
other grain pays one-twenty-sixth part in lieu of tithes, It certainly 
is an object ef great importance to Britain to draw from Canada a con~ 
stant supply of hemp; this would make her more independent of 
Russia, from whose despotic capricious government our trade is subject 
to great risks and losses, and even to a total stoppage, The importa- 
tion of hemp from Russia has annually amounted to no less than 
30,000 tons for the ‘general consumption of the country, and fur the 


‘use of the royal navy. No part of the productions of Canada is 


likely to become of more importance to Britain than the produce of 
the forests, which consists of an abundance of different kinds of woods 
fit for all the purposes of the dock-yard, as well as for the use of the 
house carpenter and cabinet-maker. The dock-yards may be supplied 
with masts of the largest sizes, and some have been brought down to 
Quebec one hundred and twenty feet in length and four feet in dia- 
weter. It is the white pine which arrives at this immense sige, and 
may be styled the monarch of the Canadian forest. 

There is a great variety of fine oak timber, and the Upper Canada 
oak is considered next to the British in quality, and superier te what 
comes from the Baltic. It is of a more open grain than the British 
oak, is softer, and consequently does not last so long. Thereis no 
crooked oak timber, which is a disadvantage for ship building. This 
defect is remedied by the substitution of pine roots, which the carpene 
ters say answer perfectly well for ship’s knees. 

Staves for casks of all sorts are made to great advantage from thie 
oak, and no part of the Canada dwnber is likely to become of mone 
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value than saves, and the quantity might be increased to almost any 
extent, was the population more considerable, Staves are sold so much 
per long thousand, of ope thousand two hundred standard staves, that 
is, five and a half feet long, one and a half inch thick, and five inches 
broad; the price increases one-fifth for every half inch increase in the 
thickness, Staves one inch thick are two-thirds the standard price. 
Staves four and a half feet long are reckoned three for every two 
standard; three and a half and two and a half feet long are reckoned 
two for one; the two and a balf are reckoned the same as three and a 
half, because they are generally broader, being for heading. The 
average price on board has been considered about £33. per 1200 
standard. 
(To be continued.) 








ON WEAVING FIGURED WORKS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
I N weaving figured works, the figure is made by the threads of the 


warp being raised up while the shoot passes under, This is done by 
cords which are usually drawn by an assistant to the journeyman, who 


is called a draw-boy. The machine of Mr. Alexander Duff, inquired | 


after by a manufacturer, does not at all interfere with the method of 
weaving, but is to supply the place of the draw-boy. At the last dis- 
tribution of premiums, fifteen guineas were awarded by the Society of 
Arts to Mr. Samuel Sholl, for his improved machine for drawing 
figured works, and it will most probably be deseribed in the next vo- 
lume of their transactions, In the mean time I have no doubt but 
any of your correspondents may see it at work at the inventor’s, oppo 
site the Elder Tree, Elder street, Norton Falgate. 
Your’s, &c, 
N. N. 
June 23, 1810, 


VOL. ¥. ” 
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THE CASE OF A COUNTRY WHICH HAS TOIMPORT 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


(Concluded from p. 59.) é 


Tr is from this circumstance that, in the minds of many, the exist- 
ence of the nation has been linked with the prosperity of its manufac- 
tures. When the demand ceases abroad, or we are undersold in any 
of the fcrcign markets, the strength of the nation is supposed to be at 
‘anend. It isvery true, that if there be a redundant population, their 
employment is at an end, They can’ no longer obtain an equivalent 
for their industry. This equivalent comes to them in the form of sub- 
sistence from foreign countries, and if that subsistence is withheld, 
distress and helplessness must ensue. ‘There will be a diminution of 
food, because part of our usual supply was furnished from abroad. In 
other words, there will be an overstocked population, and that population 
must, of necessity, be reduced either by emigrating to foreign countries, 
by the diseases attendant on spare living, or by the usual rate of propa- 
gation being suspended, in consequence of the dearness of provisions 
operating as a discouragement to marriage. The redundant popula- 
tion will, in the course of a few years, be swept from the face of the 
country; and the whole loss ultimately sustained, will be the very small 
fraction of their income, that they yield to the public revenue, 

This is the whole amount of the mischief; and for this are we to 
" give up the.country ip despair? Because we lose a poor fraction of the 
wealth of our redundant population, are we to sink in terrer as if 
overpowered by a death blow? or are we to sit down in puling inacti- 
vity, when the whole energy of our natural population is still before 
us? No disadvantage in trade, no seclusion from the markets of other 
countries, can affect the entire controul that the nation exerts over the 
disposable part of its natural population. Some of them are at present 
employed in working up commodities for exportation, but they are 
virtually paid by our ‘inland consumers, If all exportation ceases, 
then all importation ceases along with it. The whole amount of the 
mischief is the loss of the imported article ; if that article can be dis- 
pensed with, the ability remains with our inland consumers to give the 
same support and mainteaance as before to our discarded manufac- 
turers, Buonaparte aims a death-stroke at the cowfitry, by excluding 
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us from the markets on the continent; it is what I would not have ex. 
pected from the powers of his original and enlightened policy. Let us 
take Portugal for an example: Where is the mischief thet accrues to 
the country from the annihilation of trade and intercourse with Por- 
tugal? JT answer, that the whole amount of the mischief is the loss of 
wine, lemons, and oranges. O! something more serious than that, 
Sir, says one of our mercantile politicians. There is the loss of a 
market for our hardware and other manufactures. Our artizaus and 
labourers would be thrown out of employment. It is very true, they 
would be thrown out of their present employment. But the ability 
remains in the country, to give them as good ma'ntenance as before in 
another employment, It is from the price of the imported article that 
they derived their former maintenance. That price remains with us 
to give them maintenance still. The policy of Baonaparte will, I hope, 
operate asa salutary hint and direction to the government of this 
country. Let government appropriate to itself the wealth that was 
formerly expended on the purchase of imported articles, and it will 
also appropriate to itself the services of the discarded manufacturers. 
They are now paid by our inland consumers in return for imported 
luxuries. They will afterwards be paid by government in return for 
public services. Buonaparte, by ruining our trade, is, in fact, advane- 
ing the true greatness of the country: he is filling our armies: he is 
giving extent and prosperity to all our national establishments: he is 
debarring us from luxuries, and pouring the population employed in 
providing them into the business of war: he isemptying our shops and 
our factories; but he is filling our fleets and battalions: he is giving 
that direction to our disposable population, which our circumstances 
call for, and enables us to cope with France, even as a military 
country. ~ 

The alarm raised in the country by the destruction of foreign trade, 
would speedily subside, if it were not labouring under the pressure of 
a redundant population. - In a single year, | venture to say, that the 
distribution of employment would accotmmodate to this new change in 
the circumstances of the country; and all the labouring classes of the 
community would feel themselves the same as before in point of com- 
furtable maintenance. But, if part of our subsistence’ derived from 
abroad to feed a redundant population, the destruction of foreign 
trade would be instantly felt by the lower orders of the community 
wages would fall, and the delusion would become more inveterate th 
ever, that without trade, the country must hasten to insignificance 2 

P2 
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decay. It would operate as a triumph and a confirmation to all those 
mercantile prejudices, with which the policy of our legislators is in- 
fested. We would feel a dependence on foreign countries, and distrust 
the sufficiency of our own native and inherent resources. 

There are two remedies. Either in a few years this redundant popu- 
Jation must be necessarily swept away, or an additional subsistence 
will be provided for them, from the increased produce and cultivation 
of the country. The first remedy, though an efficacious, is a most 
severe one. ‘The second remedy is far more desirable, and is, I think, 
completely attainable in the present circumstances of the country, I 
make bold to say, that there is one simple improvement in the farm- 
management of England, which may be effected instantaneously, and 
which would create such an addition to the surplus grain that may be 
brought to market, as would be perfectly sufficient to feed all the re- 
dundant population that exist in the country, This simple expedient 
consists in diminishing the superfluous number of farm-horses, It is 
well known, that with two horses, and a plough of proper construction, 
the same quantity of labour may be performed, as in the general 
practice of England, is performed by a team ot three, four, five, and 
even six horses. There is no other principle in this than a ridiculous 
perseverance in the way of their forefathers. It creates a most useless 
consumption ; and a consumption that can be easily and instantly dis- 
pensed with. Ido not call upon the general concurrence, either of 
proprietors or farmers, for the abolition of this extravagance. If we 
wait for the slow operation of good sense, we may wait long enough ; 
and the redundant population may disappear from the violent and in- 
stantaneous effect of scarcity, before the improvement is adopted. The 
most effectual expedient is that rigoroys taxation that I have been all 
along recommending. Landlords will be glad to take the highest rent 
that is offered for their farms, and to remit that foolish indulgence to 
their tenantry which, however popular it may render them, is really 
against the substantial interests of the country. They wili lay open 
their farms to the competition of all the tenantry in the kingdom. The 
more intelligent and economical will outstrip, in their offers, all those 
who cannot be forced to renounce tlie slovenly management of their 
ancestors. Every unnecessary expense and consumption will be re- 
trenched. Rents will advance, and the additional quantity of surplus 
grain brought to market will make ample amends fur the want of im- 
portation. ‘The redundant will be adopted into the natural population, 
and, instead of the precarious fraction which they at present contrj- 
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bute to the revenue of the country, they may be made to give the 
whole value of their industry, There will then be ability in the eoun- 
try to maintain them ; and, instead of working for foreign employers, 
they will have to work for those in the country, who are invested with 
that ability. The tenant who adds to the produce of his farm during 
the currency of his lease, is, in the first instance, invested with this 
ability. From him it passes to the landlord, in the shape of advanced 
rent at the expiration of his lease. From the landlord it may be made 
to pass to government in the form of a tax; or, in other words, the 
redundant population, instead of working as before, for the luxury and 
accommodation of foreign customers, may be made to work for the de- 
fence and independence of our country, ‘The impotent and mistaken 
policy of our enemy will only add (to the vigour of the nation, He 
may cut off a few of our showy appendages; but he will find it a 
worse than Herculean labour to reach an effectual blow to the heart and 
stamina of the country. 

It is with pride and satisfaction that I contemplate the agricultural 
resources of England; and if her legislators would only avail them- 
selves of the wealth that lies before them, I would have nothing to ap- 
prehend from this country being brought to the trial of its own native 
and unsupported energy. -Let them turn their eye homewards and 
contemplate the extent of unbroken ground that lies before them, the 
acres that no plough bas ever touched, and the acres that still lie un- 
der a languishing and imperfect cultivation, I do not wish them to 
jnterfere in the details of improvement, Leave these to individuals, 
The officious interlerence of government bas created a thousand mis- 
chiefs, and restrained the natural progress of the country in wealth and 
population. All that they bave to do, is to meet the present emer- 
gencies of the country by the extension of our naval and military esta- 
blishments. This they never can do without an addition to our taxes, 
Iu the name of every thing dear to the country, tax us with an unspar- 
ing hand; it is to avert a greater calamity; and if any grumble, he is 
not a patriot; he deserves net that an ear should be turned to bis re- 
monstrances. Give vigour and extent to our armies, and Jeave the im- 
proveinent of our agriculture to us, Your taxes will whip us on to 
improvement. ‘The landlord, to repair the deficiencies which your 
taxes create in his incotne, will invite a liberal competition for his 
farms, and abandon that indulgence which is both hurtful to himself 
and ruinous to the agriculture of the country. The farmer will aban- 
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don that careless and slovenly management which the indulgence of his 
landlord now encourages him to persist in, and will study, by aug- 
menting and economising his produce, to pay the advanced rent that 
he offered in the eagerness of competition. The market will teem with 
subsistence, every year will add to the disposable population of the 
country; and in a short time, England will have made a greater stride 
in the progress of true opulence, than all the commerce and manu- 
factures of a certury have enabled her to effectuate. 

Before I proceed to some collateral investigations with which I shall 
conclude, let me attempt to comprise, in a short paragraph, the sum 
and substance of the foregoing discussions. 

Part of the agricultural produce gocs to feed the population em- 
ployed in raising it; and part of it goes to feed the population em- 
ployed in supplying the country with the second necessaries of exist- 
ence. If the coasemption of these two parts exhausted all the agri- 
cultural produce of the country, we would have none of the other ae- 
commodations which art or industry can supply. But the fact is 
otherwise. An immense quantity of agricultural produce remains to 
subsist an additional population, whom I call the disposable popula- 
tion. Their employment may be modified at the pleasure of those 
who are vested with that ability which exists in the country to give 
them their maintenance. If those who are vested with this ability have 
an appetite for home manufactures, part of the disposable population 
will be employed inthat capacity. If they have an appetite for foreign 
luxuries, part of the disposable population will be employed in foreign 
trade, or in working for the purchase and conveyance of these foreign 
luxuries, But the disposable population can be at all times withdrawn 
from these employments, at the will of those who are the proprietors 
of their maintenance, Instead of working for the luxury of ‘their em- 
ployers in the capacity of tradesmen and manufacturers, they may be 
made to work for their defence in the capacity of soldiers. Trade and 
manufactures will decline; and they, who look up to trade and manu- 
factures as the creative and original sources of national greatness, wil] 


 btand appalled at the phenomenon. But the whole amount of the 


change may be expressed by this true and simple statement. With 
tradesmen and manufacturers there is the change of one employment 
for another; and with the proprietors of our original wealth, there is 
the change of one advantage for another. They exchange luxury for 
security dnd independence ; and, with the exception of this chagge, 
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the country is the same in population, and the same in the comfort and 
accommodation diffused among all its members, 

Particular advantages may even force a redundant population upon 
the country, a population whose subsistence is imported from abroad, 
These advantages may enable them to undersell their competitors in a 
foreign market, in spite of the expense of importing subsistence, They 
may even enable them to contribute their share to the taxes of the 
country. But if these taxes are pushed beyond a certain limit, they 
will be necessarily thrown behind in the competition. Their former 
customers will abandon them, and the country may be filled for a time 
with the outcry of its impending destruction, But this is a mere bug- 
bear. They never form a great proportion; and in Britain they cer- 
tainly do not form a thirtieth part of the natural population of the 
country. The only effect then will be a greater demand upon the 
agriculture of the country, a demand which, in its present circum- 
stances, it is enabled instantaneously to answer. ‘The redundant will 
be incorporated with the natural population; from the service of fo- 
reign customers they will be transferred to the service of customers at 
home, and, by a tax upon these customers, they can be made to con- 
tribute,—not a fraction as before; but they can be made to 
contribute the full value and effect of their services to the necessities of 
the state. 

Ewe 


QUERY ON THE HIGH PRICE OF TIN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE+ 
Sir, 


I COULD wish some of the impartial company of pewterers, or 
others, would satisfy me and many more of your readers by explain- 
ing, through the medium of your Magazine, the real cause of the present 
high price of tix, It being no less than eight guineas per cwt, in the 
rough, and you are informed, when complaining of the advanced 
price of every article manufactured therefrom, there is nune to be got, 
Are the mines of the heir apparent’s Duchy of Cornwall exhausted, 
or are we permitting the exportation thereof to the continent for the 
henefit of the manufacturers of France and Holland, while those of 
England stand still, I know that a short time since this atticle was 
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prohibited from exportation under his Majesty’s Orders in Council, 
and little was shipped except to America and China, and that nothing 
of consequence to affect the home consumption. I rather think there 
must be some undue means at the bottom, to keep back either the 
working of the mines, or else the supply of the manufacturers, 


Your’s, &e, 


A PEWTERER., 





A QUERY ON HATS, 





Ar the desire of one of our Correspondents, we beg leave to insert 
the following inquiry, trusting that some of our readers will be able to 
make a reply for his satisfaction. 

“It has frequently been observed, that after hats have been well 
wet they become as hard as a board. Some time ago there was a 
composition advertised for improving hats, but had the contrary effect. 
Should any of your intelligent readers point out a remedy for this de~ 
fect, or be of any service to such an essential article of dress, it must 
be acceptable to many of your readers,” 








QUERIES. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINEq 
Sir, 
Can a foreign merchant be made a bankrupt during a temporary 


residence in England, 
Can an uncertificated bankrupt be made a bankrupt a second 


time. 
How can a firm be made bankrupts if one of the parties is an uncere 
tificated bankrupt. 
An answer to the above will oblige 


; Your's, &e, 
? 2 b: ! N. N, 











Ox Conimercial Telegraphs. 


ON COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHS. 
(Continued from p. 312, for April last. ) 


Ix the last account I noticed the invention, or rather the improve- 
ment, of the telegraph by Major Charles le Hardy, as recorded in 
the Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. 26, and of the extent to 
which the number of signals may be varied, so as to answer to every 
word contained in Entick’s Dictionary. 

There is one peculiar advantage to be derived from the use of words 
in a telegraphic correspondence, much preferable to that of whole 
sentences, which is, that those of the same meaning in different lan- 
guages have the same number, and hence the correspondence from one 
language to another will be sufficiently intelligible though uot gram- 
matically correct; and proper names must be spelt, each letter having 
a corresponding number. 

The only use that has been made of telegraphs as hitherto erected 
has been for military or naval purposes, but why an improvement of 
the plan and more extended method of correspondence should not be 
adopted for commercial purposes, appears only to arise from its not 
having been attempted. If the extension, it would be necessary ito 
adopt a chain of communication to answer the purposes of ordinary 
utility, should be thought impossible to be carried into effect, eithex 
from the labour or expense, as we have only to turn our observation 
to the continent, where we shall see that in France, in this respect, 
they have certainly got the advantage of us, although it is not for 
mercantile purposes, but to aid his extended warfare, the only traffic 
(if it can be so called) to which the tyrant turns his attention; then 
he has communication not only with the principal, but every sea port 
on the coast, and from whence the chain of communication is 
carried around the coast, and to every point of the frontiers. To 
form a chain of communication along the principal main roads 
to our great commercial towns, as well as the commercial 
ports of Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, &c. it is presumed, would be 
but a trifling expense, which could be amply repaid and supported 
at about the price of four times the present rate of postage for short 
sentences, to auswer the purpose of commercial ailairs, either relative 
to the sailing or arrival of ships and eargoes, or the purchase of their 
cargoes, state of the markets, &c, exclusive of te utility it would be 
to the police of the country, for the pursuit ef thieves or swindlers, 

VoL, V. " 
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The telegraph, as it is generally used at present, carries the object a 

djistance of six or eight miles, according to the ground it has to tra- 
verse; aod where the advantage of heights could be gained for the 
st ations, it would easily carry a distance of ten miles. ‘Ihe most easy 
pl an of a communicating telegraph for this purpose would be upon the 
mt ‘thod proposed in a publication lately of J Conolly for a numerical 
te! egraph, for which purpose nothing more is requisite to form the key 
th an numbering a common dictionary, begmning at the letter A. 
N o. 1, and so on throughout every word or meaning; so that, units 
t ens, hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands, would be expressed 
toy 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 shutters or signals out of the six working at once. 
" The key of the communication would only be wanted at the extremi- 
t ies of the grand stations, and at the point of delivery a clerk would 
: set down the communication received, and send off immediately its 
‘ cont+ nts to the parties, of town or port, to whom it was consigned. 

I shall not take up more of your time at present, on this topic, but 
merely give this as a hint, what I imagine may be derived from a plan 
or system similar to the one I have proposed, hoping that the commer- 
cial world will shortly be favoured with the plan as mentioned in your 


work in July, 1809. 
ARISTIDES, 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE LOSS OF GOODS BY 
CARRIERS, &c. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Epstor, 


"Turoven the medium of your respectable and useful work I beg 
leave to intrude a few observations I have been induced to make, on 
the defence set up by a carrier, a short time since, in an action 
brought against him for the loss of a parcel of goods committed to his 
charge, his receipt for which was produced, and which parcel was 
stolen from his waggon, or from the warehouse, after the goods were 
unloaded. 

The defence set up by the carrier was, that he had a printed paper 
stuck up in the waggon office where the goods were received, to the 
purport, “That no goods, beyond the value of five pounds, would be 
accounted for, if lost, unless entered as such and paid for accordingly,” 
and the plaintiff was accordingly noxsuiteD. 
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Now, Mr. Editor, in a commercial country like this, where such an 
immense property is at all times in the hands of carriers of different 
descriptions, it is of the utmost importance that the question should 
be well understood as to the liability or non-liability of the carrier 
for any goods lost or stolen after being in his possession. 

The following cautions may be recommended as a preventative from 
the many depredations daily committed on the conveyance of goods. 

Wagzgons to be secured after the goods were loaded, in the presence 
of confidential persons. 

Not to take up passengers on the road, whoare often accomplices in 
robbing the waggons, and throw the goods out ia the night, which are 
picked up by their companions ready to receive them, 

Parcels in coaches to be placed under lock and key, and not acces- 
sible to the passengers. 

Goods conveyed by canal navigation secured in a similar manner. 

To encourage those carriers only who will engage to be answerable 
for the gooes in their possession, as were poundage to be paid the trade 
of the country would be materially injured by the advanced price the 
goods must necessarily bear to meet the extra charges of carriage, &c. 





ON THE COMMERCIAL AND LOCAL INTERESTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
(Continued from p. 487, Vol. IV.) 


Ar a period when the rise upon every article, either rude or manu- 
factured, necessarily from the involvements of war outgoes its progres- 
sion with improvements, it may not be amiss to take advantage of the 
general doctrine experimentally conceded, namely, that the real price 
of the article is diminished proportionably to its improvement. If then 
this scheme of diffusive amelioration be resorted to, is it not logic and 
common sense to infer, that a diffusive depretiation of commodities 
must ensue. The author then goes on to infer, that the Stamford 
Junction Navigation, connecting the ports of Boston, Wisbeach, and 
‘Lynn, and the eastern with the western and midland counties will be of 
the greatest natioual benefit, furmishing a sufficiency of requisites 
both for our naval upholdment and commercial purposes, passing 
through that part of the country -best adapted for the culture of hemp 
and flax, by intersecting the interior, and connecting one part with 
another, generally, will be derived the best means of facilitating com- 
mercial enterprize, and conveying at the cheapest rate our produce 
Q 2 
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and manufactures from one port to another, either on importation or 
exportation. To sum up the whole, exclusive of the almost incalcu- 
lable advantages, public and private, to be derived by the facilities of 
inland navigation in bringing of waste lands into a state of culture, the 
raising of grain, hemp, flax, or timber, in requisite quantities, the 
working of coals, mines, &c, and a consequent reduction of the 
poor’s rates, it will give to the nation Jittle less than the enormous sum 
of twenty-seven millions annually, 

The history of the earliest period to the present day authentically. 
' confirms the resultive fact of national felicity keeping pace with na- 
tional improvement. In no instance is this effect more strikingly 
portrayed than in that of inland navigation, Look to the ingenious 
labours of the Chinese, a nation which appears, from its nascent to its 
present hour, to have assiduously courted the favours of its inland na- 
vigation. No country in the world is so widely intersected by canal 
communication, and such extensive internal traffic. No private pro- 
perty of any description, including even the gardens and pleasure 
grounds of the Emperor himself, is excepted from that rule of public 
accommodation. When commerce was driven from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where it first flourished in Europe, and fled from Por- 
tugal to take up its abode in Flanders, the spirit of forming canals and 
promoting internal navigation, occasioned an increase both in its fo- 
reign commerce and domestic manufactures; these acquirements gave 
a stimulu: to agriculture, and although from political causes commerce 
was subsequently expelled from Flanders, yet the canals remain a grand 
and lasting memento of its former splendour and opulence, and now 
serves the beneficial purpose of facilitating the agriculture of that gar- 
den of Europe. Now let us take a review of the Kuropean states. Russia 
scarcely emerged from barbarism at the time of Peter the Great, 
under his auspices possessed a very extensive line of inland navigation, 
and it will scarcely be credited that this period was seventy years an- 
terior to any idea of canal navigation in this country. 

It is wonderful to beheld the connexion and communication by 
means of inland navigation in that great empire, from Archangel to 
the. White Sea, from the frontiers of China, and ever from the Caspian 
and Black Seas, together with that of Azoph to Petersburgh direct, and 
to the Baltic, by means of canals, connecting the immense and nume- 
rous rivers. 

Sweden, as early as the fifteenth century, attempted many inland 
navigations, and long before any efforts of @ similar kind in this coun; 
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try, completed several. However, the design of making the Gotha 
navigable into the Wenerlake, by means of the lock or sluices, at the 
cataracts of Trollbata, cut out of a solid mountain of stone, and aided 
by acanal for some distance, running through a solid rock, only com- 
pleted a few yeers ago, is one of the most magnificent and stupendous 
works of the kind in Europe. Astonishment will, however, increase 
upon » comparison with the erroneous system adopted, and too gene- 
rally prevalent in England, when it is stated as a fact, that the expense 
of its completion did not amount to more than one-half of the esti- 
mate and sum subscribed. This project was executed, after being 
brought forward by Sir William Chalmers, merchant, at Gottenburgh, 
and governor of the Swedish East India Company. 

The canal of Rendsburg, through Holstein and Sleswick, connects 
the Baltic with the German Ocean, and is one of the most important 
in Evrope for the vessels navigating both those seas, Prussia also has 
had her share in similar plans; a few have been projected and executed 
in the upper parts of Germany, and one or two in Austria. The na- 
tional policy of measures of this kind is amply felt in the states of 
America. 

Now let us look to Portugal where there are no canals, and where 
agriculture is utterly veglected. In this ill destined part of the penin- 
sula there were, in the last century, four miilions of inhabitants; the 
present number docs not exceed two and a half. This decrease is evi- 
dently caused by the dearth of improving systems, beneficial laws, and 
greater benefits in their South American settlements, Spain is little 
better; in a country three times the extent of our own, there are only 
the canals of Octagon, Castile, and Murcia, with another began but not 
completed ; and what is worse, throughout that great peninsula there 
is not a single road that can contribute to the necessary intercourse 
froin one district to another. Can we then wonder at the decayed state 
of the commerce, manufactures, and agriculture thereof. The Empe- 
ror of China’s policy in ordering a gold mine to be shut up in one of his 
districts, when he found its agriculture neglected in consequence, is 
applicable to Spain; he remarked, that “ mines of precious metals did 
-not produce corn.” 

But to return to Flanders—the commerce of the world was driven 
thence to Holland, the marine eucroachments of which, togetber with 
ats intersection by canals, have long been proverbial. The interior na- 
vigable facilities of the latter country, as in the former, tended to the 
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promotion and improvement of agriculture, the cheapness of convey- 
ance, the extension of manufactures, and increase of foreign com- 
merce, to a degree unprecedented in the history of past ages. But 
also the same fate has attended Holland which befell Flanders; the 
commerce, the wealth, the power of that devoted country are now 
fled, perbaps, for ever, and that industrious and enterprising people 
are become, with their country, an integral part of France. ‘The 
French Emperor having, no doubt, in view the retention of all the 
great commercial advantages formerly possessed by Holland. 

The forming of inland navigation throughout France is carried on at 
the public expense, and not as in this country by individual prize and 
capital. Antwerp, the antient seat of commerce on the river Scheldt, 
will rise again, most probably, on the ruins of the Texel, Amsterdam, 
and Holland in geveral, Indeed, the French pay particular attention 
to their canal navigation; and the exposé of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, on the 13th of December last, is worthy of peculiar notice, as far 
as it regards these matters, of which the following is an extract:— 

« Prisoners of war, from different nations, have finished the canal of 
St. Quintin. Two leagues of an imposing subterraneous passage open 
a communication between the rivers and seas of the South; seven 
thousand workmen have not ceased to labour on the canal of the 
North, and nearly eight leagues of this new way opened to the Rhine 
and the Meuse to bring their waters to Antwerp, wit!,out quitting for a 
moment the soil of France, have, been executed. This canal, so im- 
portant-to commerce, will not be, less so to agriculture. Two millions 
have been usefully expended, in 1809, on the canal of Napoleon, 
which will unite the Rhone and the Rhine, and Marseilles, Cologne, 
and Antwerp will soon be bathed by the same waters,” &c. &e. &c. 
the author then adds, if this account does not excite our admiration, 
it should cali forth our imitation. ‘Fhe future views of France are ob- 
vious; the genera] commerce of the world has at present taken its 
flight from Holland and the continent to England, where, from its pe- 
culiar situation, it will remain so long as the island shall preserve its 
maval independence; and as this country must, from the nature of 
things at present, and probably to come, be the grand depot of com- 
merce fo the entire world, it behoves government to give every possi- 
bie encouragement in its power, not only to receive but to induce the 
interested exestions of individuals in _—— inland navigation 
throughout the kingdom. ) ’ 
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The parts of England most neglected and destitute of inland navi- 
gation lie between Newcastle in Northumberland across the isthmus of 
the Irish sea, There are in that district greater subterraneous re 
sources, of every description, than in any other part of the kingdom, 
but the surface requires improvement more than elsewhere. 

The counties of Norfolk, Suffolk,-and Essex, haye not any inland 
navigable communication with the manufacturing parts of the interior, 
and these three, by much the finest agricultural counties of the king- 
dom, find a market only by marine navigation, and that on account 
of such conveyance being the most reasonable in expense. Surrounded 
as we are by, or rather opposed on our eastern and southern coast, 
from the Orkneys to the South Foreland and thence to the Land’s End, 
to the coasts of the enemy, their privateers will be incessantly stealing 
out to annoy and harass our coasting and foreign trade in spite of the 
utmost vigilance of our navy. It has been a very unfortunate circum- 
stance for this kingdom, and nothing tended more to keep back its re-’ 
sources and retard its earlier improvement, prosper:ty, and wealth, 
than the prejudices of the people against, end their ignorance, till 
lately, of the importance of inland navigation. It was not till the 
spirited and noble example set by the late Duke of Bridgewater, in 
1760, that we saw the prodigious advantages arising from that grand 
enterprise of one individual, 

From the close of the American war to the beginning of the French * 
revolution, the great inerease of our manufactures, the extension of 
our foreign commerce, and the consequent pouring in of wealth to this’ 
kingdom, outstripped a correspending improvement and extension in 
our agriculture, although it gave a@ spirit for inland navigation in a 
surprising degree. , 

Insomuch has the latter advanced, that, within the last twenty years, 
it is astonishing what intersections of the island it has occasioned. 
This has been owing in a great degree to the execution of several pro- 
jected canals becoming as profitable to individual ee as they 
were contributory to ational advantage. 

The canal system, however, is. not the only one teeming with the’ 
benefits of an improved inland intereourse. Rail roads, as they are 
termed, have, im many instances, exhibited a rivalry in advantage,’ ~ 
and, in some instances, they may be preferred. The alleviation of” 
animal jabour it affords, renders them of primary importance in a 
country where agriculture stands so much in need of what can be spared 
im that way. Many of these, on asmall scale, exist in England, falling 
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in upon the different canals; but the greatest work of the kind in 
contemplation is to be met with in Scotland, being in length one hun- 
dred miles from Glasgow to Berwick. 





== 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNT OF THE PORT OF 
TONNINGEN, 


From the German of Nemnich. 


As Tonningen, during the present war, has been the most general 
point of communication with the continent for trade and commerce, 
and is the chief port by which most of our commercial travellers get 
to Germany, the following particulars respecting the trade and situa~ 
tion of that place, it is trusted, will mot be unacceptable to many of 


our readers, 

_ Niemann, in his manual of the geography of Sleswick Holstein, re- 
cites what has been commemorated by his predecessors relative to 
‘Conningen, and which is continued to 1799. Some years ago a nar- 


ration of travels through various parts of that duchy was published in 
Danish by Wedel, but no account is to be found since the blockade of 
the Elbe; and the following particulars were collected by M. Nemnich, 
during his residence there in 1805. 

The proper name of this place in German is now Tonning. In 
mofe remote periods it was called Tonningen. It is the capital of the» 
province of Eiderstedt in Denmark, on the right bank of the river 
Eider, six German miles from its mouth. It cannot be said to stand 
on a hill as Niemann asserts, some of the houses indeed are built upon 
the Dyke, but the rest occupy a flat marshy plain. It is two German 
miles from Husum, one anda half from Frederickstadt, and one 
from Garding, It possesses neither any beautiful spots, not even a 
promenade, The small castle square is rarely visited by the principal 
inhabitants, and the banks of the river ofler no interesting prospects 
except the various and ever changing scenery of the shipping. The 
atmosphere is very humid, cold, and inconstant; fresh sea breezes, 
however, prevent many disorders, but the nights are raw, and a plea~ 
sant summer js even a rarity. Colds and other disorders, arising from 
them, are very prevalent; but except these there are very ‘few in- 
stances of strangers, who continue to reside here, being ill, It is 
otherwise in the surrounding country, which is subject to the fatal 
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marsh sickness, as it is called, or the intermittent fever. The water 
for drinking is very bad, nor are there any springs in these marshy 
tracts. Rain water is, however, collected in cisterns by almost all the 
inhabitants from the roof of their houses, The population is reckoned 
between four and five thousand. Niemann says, the river is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet broad, but the true breadth, is as many fathoms. 
The Eider is well furnished with buoys and beacons, and except when 
the ice or heavy storms prevent, several pilot boats are constantly cruis- 
ing near its nieuth, to bring in such ships as have not Heligoland pilots 
on board. In former times ships drawing nineteen feet water have 
come here without impediment, but there are banks in the Eider 
which render it imprudent for vessels: coming up the river deeply 
laden. Neither is the bottom permanent; for, as it consists parily of 
quicksands, it frequently shifis in consequence of storms, or the 
breaking up of the ice, 

The harbour might have been called spacious till the year 1803, 
but since the blockade of the Elbe no vessel that draws more than ten 
feet water is suffered to enter the harbour, to avoid impeding the pas- 
sage. Larger ships are obliged to lay at anchor off shore in winter, 
and in the river in summer, 


The road is perfectly secure; formerly small vessels, during a con- 
tinuance of storms from the westward, went half a mile up, but now 
large ships lie in perfect security in the river, and are not obliged to 


run up so high. 

All ships are, if possible, unloaded immediately after their arrival, 
but when too many arrive at once they are delayed two or three days 
only, in which cases those laden with fruit or bringing goods for the 
fairs, have the preference. 

In the harbour order is preserved by an harbour-master, and in the 
river by the commandant of the guardship.. Even were the watten- 
Sahrt (the passage of goods coastwise to Hamburgh over the shallows 
in small craft) not permitted, there could never come any quantity of 
merchandize but what might be presently forwarded; for there are 
many good landing places on the Eider above Tonningen, to which 
they might be conveyed in small craft, and by which considerable bu- 
siness is done. 

At Vollerwyk ships can come to land almost throughout the winter; 
at that time they are laid along shore, and if they do not draw too 
much water are pretty safe during the breaking of the ice: below Vol- 
lerwyk the Eider does not entirely freeze up. The contribution for 

VOL. V. R 4 
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buoy and beacon money is about fourteen thousand rix dollars. The 
battery of Vollerwyk serves as a protection from descents, enforces 
the quarantine regulations, and, above all, defends the mouth of the 
Eider, and is the outermost battery. Besides this, there are two other 
strong batteries to prevent enemies’ ships from entering. The royal 
warehouse, which is a very large and massive building on a point of 
land near the harbour, affords many important advantages to trade, as 
all goods, even contrabamd, are lodged there, as long as may be desired, 
at avery small rent. In general, however, since the blockade of the 
‘Elbe, the merchants are obliged to make use of cellars, stables, 
and outhouses to store their goods in. There are two guardships or 
vessels of observation, one of which goes every ebb tide as far as the 
Koller, and to the sixth buoy, to meet the vessels that arrive; the 
other cruizes in the neighbourhood of Vollerwyk. The vessels being 
examined by the former receives a ticket with a seal. Every ship, 
which is thus permitted to proceed forward to Tonningen, must furl a 
sail agreed upon with the second guardship, in order to show that she 
has been visited and obtained permission to proceed. Such ships as 
come from suspected countries, or whose cargo is suspected, must lie 
at anchor at Koller,.and in the neighbourhood of Voilerwyk, under a 
quarantine flag, where they are subject to the visitation and further 
orders of the quarantine board, according to the existing laws. Excel- 
Jent are the quarantine lews of ‘Tonningen, the execution of them is 
attended with infinite trouble to the acting members of the board; the 
suspected vessels are examined at a distance of near three miles below 
the town, and thither the inspectors are obliged to go and return in all 
weathers, Tonningen has acquired great trade and commerce since 
the blockade of the Elbe, and much has been transferred ware from 
the once great commercial port of Hamburgh. 

Before the establishment of coasting sloops between Tonningen and 
Hamburgh there were at least eight routes, that is to'say, the goods 
were sent up the Eider to various smal landing places on that river, 
from whence they are forwarded by land to Itzhoe, Heilengenstuedten, 
and Wilster, and from thence by the Elbe to Hamburgh. This route 
is very incommodious, dangerous, and expensive: it might, however, 
be used whenever the land carria.e direct was thought too dear, or the 
Coasting navigation unsafe. Before the coasting route was es‘ablished, 
and, indeed to this day, the road overland to Hatburgh is by Irgehoe. 
In general, the goods are sent frm ‘Totininy’n in small barges directly 
across the Hider, ‘and on the other side put into carts ahd wagyons, ‘By 


, 
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these means four miles of land carriage are saved, amd there remains 
only fourteen, whereas the road on this side the Eider, by Frederiek- 
stadt and Rendsborg, is eighteen miles. The direct land carriage road is 
still very much used, articles, for iastance, of high value in proportion 
to their bulk are sevt in this manner, m order to save insurance by 
sea. All English manufactures go likewise by land carriage, and all 
such goods as require forwarding with great dispatch, The summer 
carriage is from four to five marks per quintal; the winter carriage 
from five to seven marks, and even more; the prices varies according 
to the abundance of goods or of conveyances, and the good or bad 
condition of the roads. 

The coasting navigation was sometimes used at the beginning of the 
blockade of the Elbe, but as these were often taken by the British 
cruisers it has got into disuse. ; 

The goods are generally put on board small craft at Tonningen, and 
pass over the shallows along the coast of Dithmar directly for Ham- 
burgh. The freight is regulated by the nature of the goods from eight 
to ten or twelve florins to two marks per quintal. 

In winter, when the ice breaks up, this route is dangerous; but in 
good weather it is very easy and commodious. The premium of in- 
surance is iu summer about one per cent, but in winter it rises as high 


as four per cent. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


NEW METHOD OF THE MANUFACTURE OF 
VELVET IN FRANCE. © 


We think it our duty to give the earliest intelligence to our 
readers, and the public at large, not only of every thing useful in trade, 
commerce, orthe arts, that may come withiu our knowledge or the sphere 
of our correspondence, relative to improvements and inventions of this 
country, but also that we should point out for their guide, the progres- 
sion of the arts and manufactures in feréign countries, that those of 
our own, however they have hitherto rivalled all others in the conti- 
nental market, yet a relaxation may enable our opponents to meet ls 
upon even, or perhaps superior, terms; for we must acknowledge, that 
the exertion of our enemies, for the acquisition of colonies and com- 
merce, however unsuccessful, are still more indefatigable in the differ- 
R2 
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ent arts and manufactures. On this score we give the following ex- _ 
tract from the Archives of Inventions for the year 1810, which we have 
just received from Fiance relative to the new methed of fabricating 
veivet, 

« When we went into a chamber separated from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Charlier, Daber, and Remy, they made one of the workmen 
proceed in his work in our presence, which appeared to us to be exe- 
cuted in the ordinary manner, but had the following effect. After 
opening the discha:yer they drew out a piece of velvet, which appear- 
ed to us to be entirely black; they then divided it in two, by cutting 
it down the whole of the length, and we then saw that tliere were two 
pieces of velvet apparently stuck together, We separated them, and 
to our great surprize found that ti-re were actually two pieces; the 
under piece being green and the upper piece black, but each of them 
on examination were as perfectly manufactured as if each had been 
manufactured separately, After this they shewed us several other 
pieces of velve' of different colours, some of which were made after the 
usual method, and others after their new invention; those of the latter 
had this advant»ge, that they were entirely free from those streaks 
usually found in most of the common thin coloured velvets, and the 
cut -f the shag, which forss the surface of the velvet, was of a much 
greater exactness than in the antient way; exclusive of the improuve- 
ment in the fabrication, it appears also by this process, that two pieces 
of velvet are now mace in the same time as furmerly it took to make a 
single piece; so that it saves one-half the manual Jabour, and one- 
half the former establishment of the manufactory, both in machine 
‘and expenses.” 


————————_—K—KX—X—=—o==ss 
ADVICE TO YOUNG TRADESMEN, 


(Continued from p. 350, for April last.) 


OF THE ORDINARY OCCASIONS OF THE RUIN OF TRADESMEN, 


As I have, in my last, given advice to Tradesmen, on their falling 
into difficulties, aud find they are run bebind-hand, to break in time, 
before they run on too far, and thereby prevent the consequences of a 
fatai running on to extremity, ’tis but just I should give them some 
needful directigns to avoid, if possible, breaking at all. 
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In order to this, I will briefly inquire what are ordinarily the original 
cfuses of a tradesman’s ruin in business: to say ’tis negligence, when 
Ihave already pressed to a close application and diligence; that it is 
launching into, and grasping at more business than their stock, or 
perhaps their understandings are able to manage, when | have already 
spoken of the fatal consequences of over-trading ; to say ’tis trusting 
(carelessly) people unable to pay, ahd running too rashly into debt, 
when I have already spoken of taking and giving too much credit; this 
would all be but saying the same thing over again; and I am too full of 
particulars, in this,important case, to have any need of repetition: 
there are a great many other ways by which tradesmen precipitate 
themselves into ruin, besides those, and some that need explaining and 
enlarging upon, 

1. Some, especially retailers, ruin themselves by fixing their shops in 
such places as are improper for their business. In most towns, but 
particularly in the city of London, there are places as it were appro- 
priated to: particular trades, and where the trades which are placed 
there succeed very well, but would do very ill any where else, or any 
other trades in the same places, 

» Pray what would a bookseller make of his business at Billingsgate, or 
a mercer in Tower-street, or near the custom-house, or a draper in 
Thames-street ? Many trades have their peculiar streets, and proper 
places for the sale'of their goods, where people expect to find such 
shops; and, consequently, when they want such goods they go thither 
for them, 

For a tradesman to open his shop in a place unresorted to, or in a 
place where his trade is not agreeable, and where it is not expected, 
it is no wonder if he has no business. When a shop is ill chosen, the 
tradesman starves, he is out of the way, and business will not follow 
him that runs away from it. 

It is true, we have seen a kind of fate attend the very streets and 
rows where such trades have been gathered together; and a street, 
famous for this or that particular trade some years ago, shall in a few 
years afier be quite forsaken; as Paternoster-row for mercers, St. 
Paul’s church-yard for woollen-drapers, both the Eastcheaps for 
butchers; now we see hardly any of those trades left in tliose 
places. 

I mention it for this reason, and this makes it to my purpose in an 
extraordinary manner, that whenever the principal shopkeepers of any 
trade remove from such a street, or settled place where that particular 
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trade used to be, the rest soon follow; knowing, that if the fame of the 
trade is not there the customers will vot resort thither, and that a 
tradesman’s business is to follow wherever the trade leads. For a 
mercer to set up now in Paternoster-row, or a woollen-draper in St; 
Paul’s church-yatd, the one among the seamstresses, and the other 
among the chair-makers, it would be the same thing, as for a country 
shopkeeper in a sown not-to set up in or near the market-place. 

The place therefore is to be prudently chosen by the retailer, when 
he first begins his trade, that he may put himself in the way of busi- 
ness; aud then, with Ged’s blessing, and his own care, he may expect 
his share of trade with his neighbours. 

2. He must take ap especial care to have his shop not so much 
crowded with a large bulk of goods, as with a well-sorted and well- 
chosen quantity proper for bis business, and to give credit to his oe- 
ginning ; in order to this, his buying part requires not only a good 
judgment in the wares he is to deal in, but a perfect government of 
_ that judgment by his understanding to suit and sort his quantities and 

propostions, as well to his shop as to the particular place where his 
shop is situate; for example, a particular trade is not ouly proper for, 
such or such a part of the town, but a particular sortment of goods, 
even in the samé way, suits one part of the town, or one town and not 
another; as he that sets up in the Strand or near the Exchange, is 
likely to sell more rich silks, more fine hollands, more fine broad cloths, 
more fine toys aud trinkets, than one of the same trade setting up in 
the skirts of the town, or at Ratcliff, or Wapping, or Rotherhithe ; 
and he, that sets up in the capital city of a county, than he that is 
placed in,a private market town in the same, county; and be that is 
placed io a market town, than he that is placed in a country village. A 
tradesman in .a_sea-port, town. sorts himself different from one of the 
same trade in an inland town, though langer and more populous ; 
and this the tradesman must weigh very maturely. before he lays out 
his stock. 

», Sometimes it happens a tradesman serves his apprenticeship in one 
town, aod sets op in, another; and sometimes circumstances altering, 
he removes from one tgwn to another ; the change is very important to 
him, for the goods which he is to sell in the town he removes to are 
sometimes so differing from the sorts of goods which he sold in the 
place he removed from, though in the same way of trade, that he 
is at a great loss both in chauging his hand, and in the judg- 
ment of buying. Epr this reason I recommend, that a tradesman 
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should take all occasions to extend his knowledge in every ‘kind of 
goods, that which way soever he may turn his hand he may have judg- 
ment in every thing. : 

In thus-changing his circumstances of trade, he must learn, as well 
as he can, how to furnish his shop suitable to the place he is to trade-in, 
and to ‘sort his goods to the demand which he is like to have there ; 
otherwise he will not only lose the customers for want of proper goods, 
but will very much.lose by the goods which ‘he lays in for sale, there 
being no demand for them where he is going. 

When merchants send adventurers to our British colonies, it is usual 
with them to ‘make up to each factor what they call a sortable cargo, 
that is to'say, they want something of everything that may furnish the 
tradesmen there with parcels fit to :fill their shops, and invite their 
customers ; and if they fail, and do not ‘thus sort their cargoes, the 
factors there not only complain as being ill-sorted, but the cargo often 
lies by unsold, because there is not a sufficient quantity of sorts to 
answer the demand, and make them all marketable together. 

It is the same thing here ; if the tradesman’s shop is not well sorted, 
it is not suitably furnished, or fitted to supply his customers; and no- 
: ‘thing dishonours him more than to have people come to buy things 
usual to be had in such shops, and go away without them. The next 
thing they say to one,another is, I went to that shop, but I could not 
be furnished; they are not stocked there for a trade; one seldom finds 
any thing there that is new or ‘fashionable: and so they go away to 
another shop, and not only go away themselves, but carry others away 
with them ; for it is observable, that the buyers, or retail customers, 
especially the ladies, follow one another as sheep follow the flock; if 
one buys a beautiful silk, or a cheap piece of holland, ora new-fashioned 
thing of any kind, the next inquiry is, where it was bought? the shop 
is presently recommended for a shop well sorted, and for a place where 
things are to be had not only cheap and good, but of the newest 
fashion, where they have always great choice to please the curious, and 
to supply whatever is called for: and thus ‘the trade runs away insensi- 
bly to the shops which are besg sorted, . 

3. The retail tradesman in especial, and even every tradesman in‘ his 
station, must furnish himself witha cowpetent stock of: patience; I 
mean that patience which is needful'to bear with all ‘sorts'of invpertti- 
nence, and the most provoking curiosity that it is pos-\ble to imagine 
the buyers, even the worst jof them, are:or can be guiltyof. A 
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tradesman behind his counter must have no passions, no resentment ; 
he must never be angry, no, not so much as seem to be so; if a cus- 
tomer tumbles him five hundred pounds worth of goods, and scarce bids 
money for any thing, nay, though they really come to his shop with 
no intent to buy, as many do, only to see what is to be sold, and this 
he knows, they cannot be better pleased (than they are) at some other 
shop where they intend to buy, it 1s all one, the tradesman must take 
it; he must place it to the accvunt of his calling, that it is his business 
to be ill used and resent nothing, and so must, answer as obligingly to 
those that give him an hour or two's trouble and buy nothing, as he 
does to those whio, in half the time, lay out ten or twenty pounds. 
The case is plain, it is his business to get money, to sell and please, 
and if some do give him trouble and do not buy, others make him 
amends and do buy; and.as for the trouble, it is the business of bis 
shop. | 

Many ladies, and those too persons of good note, have taken their 
coaches and spent a whole afiernoon in Ludgate-street or Fleet-street, 
gnly to divert themselves in going from one mercer’s shop to another, 
to look upon their fine silks, and to rattle and banter the journeymen 
and shopkeepers, having not so much as the least occasion, much less 
intention, to buy any thing ; nay, not so much as carrying any money 
out with them to buy any thing if they fancied it: yet this the mercers 
who understand themselves know their business too well to resent, nor 
af they really knew it, would they take the. least notice of it, but per- 
haps tell the ladies they were welcome to look upon their goods; that 
it was their business to shew them, and that if they did not come to 
buy now, they might see they were furnished to please them when they 
might have occasion. 

On the other band, I have been told that sometimes those sort of 
ladies have been catched in their own snare, that is to say, have been — 
so engaged by the good usage of the shopkeeper, and so unexpectedly 
surprised with some fine thing or other that has been shewed them, that 
they have been drawn in by their fancy, against their design, to lay 
out money, whether they had it or no, that is to say, to buy, and send 
home for money to pay for it. 4 

But let it be how and which way it will, whether mercer or draper, 
or what trade you please, the man that stands behind the counter must 
be all courtesy, civility, and good manners; he must not be affronted, 
or any way moved by any manner of usage, whether owing to casualty 
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or design ; if he sees himself ill used he must wink, and not see it; he 
must at least not appear to see it, nor any way shew dislike or distaste ; 
if he does, he reproaches not only himself but his shop, and pee an 


ill name upon the general usage of customers in it. 
(Tw be continued, ) 


ON THE MOST IMPROVED FIRE ESCAPES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
- Sr, 

I GENERALLY observe, that after any great fire in the metropolis, 
advertisements immediately startup of mew invented fire-escapes, and 
the neighbourhood of Pickett-street has been lately amused with the 
exhibition of some fire-escapes, as they are called, upon a new and im- 
proved principle, but these are nothing more than what might be ef- 
fected by a common-rope,.and has nothing of originality or improves 
ment in.it. The great misfortune at all fires is, that, on the first 
alarm, the persons.in danger are so bewildered and confused, that how- 
ever simple the method of using any fire-escape might be, they are 
totally unable to prepare or fix the necessary apparatus, or even attach 
themselves by ‘the rope:or sling. Another great inconvenience attend- 
ing fire-escapes is, that bad every house one, it is more than probable 
that in seven fires out of eight, it might take place in such a manpey 
as to render access to the room were it was kept impossible, so that 
one would be requisite to be kept in readiness in every room. 

The, most useful method of adoption of any plan of escape from 
that destructive element fire, should be.om a general scale; capable of 
heing applied by neighbours or the surrounding crowd; a plan of this 
kind I have Jately noticed in the Monthly Magazine, as follows:— 

_ “At a late meeting of the Society of Arts,.a premium of fifty 
guineas was awarded to Mr. John Davis, of Joho-street, Spitalfields, 
for a highly ingenious fire-esgape, which promises to be of great utility 
in decreasing the number of personal accidents which are 0 fre- 
quently occurring in cases of fire; this contrivance consists of a curious 
yet,simply.constructed ladder, or rather three ladders, so gombined as 
to admit.of their being slid out, like the tubes of @ pocket telescope,,to 
dhe height of from forty to fifty feet if required, carrying up, at the 
same time, a box to receive females or ghildren, ot spivll valuables, 
VoL, v. 8 
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while the less timid can descend the ladder: this box, by means of a 
chain and a pulley, worked by the people below, descends to the ground, 
where being instantly unhooked another box is sent up while the first 
is emptying; all this is performed in about two minutes. This appa- 
ratus is erected on a carriage with four wheels, nine feet long and five 
wide, furnished with the usual apparatus, and harness for yoking a 
horse to it, for the more speedy removal to the scene of danger.” 

This plan, I observe, is recorded in the Bibliotheque Physico Econo- 
mique of the French, by Sonini, as far back as 1803, the invention of 
a Mons. Regnier, and for which he received a premium, The only 
difference in the French specification seems to be, that the height is 
divided into five different ladders of about twelve feet each, which are 
winded up, the one beyond the other by a windlass on the platform of 
the carriage, which, after allowing about one foot and a half for the 
support of the base of the upper ladder with the top of the lower, will 
throw it up rather more than fifty feet; this seems much easier adapted 
to the various heights of different buildings. This apparatus, when 
brought to the scene of conflagration is represented to require not more 
than four or five minutes at farthest for winding up and taking a person, 
either upon the ladder, or placing infirm persons or children in the 
attached basket, suspended from the top, and lower at leisure, by means 
of a running tackle. 

Now, Mr. Editor, for the public enjoyment of this invention, it is 
requisite that some means should be taken for the providing of these 
carriages or platform ladders, one for every parish, for instance; and, 
however beneficent the invention, we always find that what is every 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and there will hardly be an 
adoption of this kind unless by compulsion, that is, an Act of the Le- 
gislature obliging one to be furnished at the parochial expense. 

Perhaps this might be a fit subject for the Humane Society, who 
have already been of such essential service in the saving of human life 
from the destructive element of water; but that of fire, in its effects 
and horror, even demands a priority of attention by that laudable so- 
ciety. Itis in their means, or that of another society formed after a 
similar plan, to raise subscriptions for the purchase of fire-escapes, to 

"be stationed at certain depots, under the direction of two able firemen, 
who should be ready at all hours to attend the apparatus to the scene 
of conflagration’; and for the greater promptitude and exertion, pre- 
miums and honorary medals should be given as in cases of resuscitation 
ef persons from a watery grave. ‘ 
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Another plan might be, if the different fire offices would assist this 
laudable undertaking, and have the establishment of a patent fire- 
escape with each fire-engine, and the same men belonging to the fire 
office arrived at the spot could erect the machine, and rescue the de- 
voted victim, while the rest of the men were preparing the necessary 
supply of water. 

This platform or machine would also serve a variety of other useful 
purposes, exclusive of the chief one intended; for it would answer 
every purpose of erecting scaffolding for slight reparations of houses 
and buildings, or for fixing illuminations on public buildings, or paint- 
ing and ornamenting of them. 

Another method has been also proposed by the French for the assist+ 
ance of persons whose houses should be on fire, is by having a strong 
iron ring or hook left projecting from the attic story of each building, 
to which a rope ladder might be attached, in case of necessity, by the 
persons in the street, after the plan of a military scaling ladder, the 
spokes of which are one end hollow and the other end pointed; they 
are all made to fix into each other by joints similar to those of a fish- 
ing-tod, so as to form a long pole, the length of the height of the 
ladder, having a hook at the end, which being fixed up either in the 
ring or hook for that purpose, or grappled in at the window, where as- 
sistance is wanted, the person below by pulling at the bottom of the 
ladder disengages the spokes of the ladder the one from the other, and 
jt remains suspended in its proper shape as a rope ladder, by which a 
fireman or other may ascend to render assistance, or carry up a basket 
and pulley to be attached to the window for the lowering down of any 
person, or articles of value desirable to be removed. 

One-half the accidents at fires are occasioned in a fit of desperation 
by persons precipitating themselves into the street, from the dread of 
the impossibility of being saved, not waiting till any assistance can 
be rendered them ; but was every person aware, from the station of a 
number’ of these engines in all parts of the metropolis, that a speedy 
‘assistance would be at hand, they would have the greater calmness of 
mind to await a few minutes before they precipitated themselves from 
‘danger to destruction, 

HUMANITAS. 
Walcot Place. 
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ON THE CHYMICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METALLIC ARTS, 


\ -pESIGNED chterLy FOR THE USE OF MANUFACTURERS. 
Account of the Properties of Tin. - 


T IN. is an imperfect metal, the colour of which approaches to that of 
silver, but is somewhat darker and less white ; it is very soft, malleable, 
and readily extensible under the hammer, and with little or no elasti- 
city. Its specific gravity ts 7,264; a wire, eme-tenth of an inch dia- 
meter, supports a weight of 49} lbs. without breaking, When pure it 
is searcely sonorous ; rubbed between the hands, it exhales a disagree- 
able odour peculiar to itself, and has a taste no less disagreeable, 
When bending, it makes a crackling noise, as if it were breaking. | It is 
very fusible, and requires a heat less than sufficient to make it red 
hot to melt it ; and when melted its surface is covered with a whiteish 
grey powder, which is called, ca/x of tin. The calcination being con- 
tinued, the calx acquires a white colour and a good deal of hardness, 
and jis then called putty, which is used for polishing glass, steel, &e. 
If very pure tin,is exposed to a strong heat, a part sublimes in form of 
very white and brilliant needles, called flowers of tin, The calx of 
tin, urged with a very strong fire, enters into perfect fusion, and forms 
glass of tin, which is clear and transparent, and of a fine ruby or garnet 
colour. 

Leaves of tin or tin foil.—Tin is beaten into very thin squares, when 
it is called leaf tin,’ Thesé are used for tinning of looking glasses, 
' Method of tinmmg looking glasses,—The success of this operation de- 
pends much onthe clearness of the glass; for the least dirt on its 
surface will prevent the adhesion of contact between the tin and the 
glass, 
The glass must be put on a table in a perfect horizontal situation. 

The surface, previously’ cleaned, is to be covered with tin leaves, 
which also must be quite pure; upon which is poured a sufficient quan- 
tity of quicksilver to cover the whole surface, where it remains till a 
perfect amalgamation takes place, then a smaller degree of inclination 
is given, that the superfluous quicksilver may run off. 

The vitriolic acid dissolves tin with scarcely any effervescence, but 
requires the aid of heat. A strong smell of sulphurous acid exbales 
during the solution, and from the union of the acid with a portion of 
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the phlogiston of the metal, a portion of sulphur is frequently formed, 
The nitrous acid does not so much dissolve, as caleine, tin. It attacks 
the metal with great violence, excites a very considerable degree of 
heat, and converts the metal into a very whiite calx, insoluble in any 
acid. The marine acid is the true solvent of tin, but it must bem a 
concentrated state, and aided by heat. This solution exhales a very 
strong odour of garlick and arsenic, and evaporated yield crystals, 
which do not attract moisture from the air; they are called sa/ jovis, 
or salt of tin. ; 

Aqua regia dissolves tin perfectly ; this solution affords a great ném« 
ber of phenomena, sometimes it is colourless ;.in other circumstances 
of an amber colotiy, sometimes of a dingy crimson, and sometimes it 
is converted into a fine white transparent jelly. . ‘Tin causes nitre to de« 
flagrate, and a brisk flame arises during the operation. The ‘catx of 
tin remains with the alkali: sulphur combines with it by fusions The 
mixture is eager and brittle, and disposed in facets like the broken 
surface of zinc. Ifthe crystals produced by the union of copper and 
nitrous acid be triturated while they are in a moist state, and strewed 
upon tin-foil, to the thickness of the back part of the blade of a knife, 
then rolled up close, the extremities of the foil pinched together, and 
the whole mass pressed down close; great beat is produced, and at 
length follows a detonation accompanied with flame. 

On tinning metals —I\ron, which is to be'tinued, must be previoushy 
steeped in acid materials, such as sour whey, distiller’s wash, then 
scoured and dipped in melted tin, having been first. rubbed over with a 
solution of sal ammoniac. The ‘surface of the tin is prevented from 
ealcining by covering it with acoat of fat. Copper vessels must ‘be 
well cleansed, jand then a sufficient quantity of tin with sal ammoniac 
is put therein, and brought into fusion, and the capper vessel moved 
about. © A little resin is sometimes added. The'sal ammoniac prevents 
the copper from scalding, and causes the tin to fix wherever it touches; 
lately zine has been proposed for lining vessels instead of tin, to avoid 
the ill consequences which have been unjustly apprehended. The 
most curious process in all the metallic arts is the tinning- of copper 
and brass by the following, viz. boi six pounds: of cream of tartar, four 
gallons of water, and eight pounds of grain tin, or tin shavings; after 
the materials have boiled a sufficient time, the substance to be tinned 
is put therein, and the boiling continued, when the tim is precipitated 
in its metallic form. Professor Gadolin made @ number of experiv 
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ments to explain this phenomenon, from which the two principal con- 
clusions were, first, that copper cannot separate metalline tin from a 
solution in the tartareous acid, unless there be present a portion of tin’ 
in its metallic form; and secondly, that such a precipitate does not 
succeed if the acid of tartar predominate to a certain degree. 

The professor explains, by observing, that the tin im the moment of 
solution is in contact with another metal, viz. the copper, which has a 
strong attraction for the metallic tin. The attraction of the copper 
operates on one side upon the metallic part of the dissolved tin, which 
ismearest the copper; and, on the other hand, the other particles of 
dissolved tin combine witb that portion of the calcining matter (oxigine) 
which is nearest the copper, and by means of this separation of the 
calcining matter, the tin is deposited in its metallic form upon the cop- 
per, while the rest, the greatest part, undergoes a greater degree of 
calcination. But this explanation appears very impertect ; first,:be- 
cause the action of the menstruum on the copper is not noticed, and 
it seems as if the copper remained in a liquor capable of dissolving it, 
antouched, exerting only a simple attraction for the dissolved tin; 
secondly, bodies of equal affinity to the same menstruum cannot de- 
compose each other, consequently, the particles of tin cannot deprive 
each other of the oxigine, so as to precipitate metallic particles on 
the copper; and thirdly, a superabundance of acid ought not to pre- 
vént the oxidation, but, on the contrary, as the acid must furnish the 
oxigine it ought rather to promote the process. 

From some experiments which have been made is deduced the fol- 
lowing rational, viz. the acid of tartar acts both on the surface of cop- 
per and tin; the phlogiston of the copper, immediately on its extrica- 
tion, is seized upon by those particles of tin, which are precipitated by 
‘the attraction of the metallic copper, and hence assume their metallic 
splendour, Those particles of tin, which come not within the sphere 
of such attraction, are diffiised through the whole menstruum, which, 
holding likewise a portion of copper in solution, forms a tartarized so- 
lution of tin and copper, in which state the metals have no action on 
each other. 

Tin easily unites’ with: ‘all the tnetale. 

Of plating on Tron. 

Tron may: be plated by three different modes. 

First—By polishing the surface very clear and level with a burnisher, 
and afterwards by exposing it to a blueing heat, a leaf of silver is pro- 
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perly placed, and carefully burnished down. This is to be repeated 
till a sufficient number of leaves are applied, to give the silver a proper 
body. 

Secondly—By the use of a solder. 

Slips of thin solder are placed between the iron and silver with a 
little flux, and secured together by binding wire. Itis then placed in 
a clear fire, and continued in it till the solder melts, when it is taken 
out, and on cooling is found to adhere firmly ; and, 

Thirdly—By tinning the iron first, and uniting the silver by the in- 
termedia of thin slips of rolled tin, brought into fusion in a gentle 
heat. 


_—_—_—SaEw*xweEwe SEES 
THE TRADESMAN, No. @. 


« Remember that credit i, money.”—Dr. Franxxix. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sin, Chapel Street, July 7, 1820. 
a I; a man lets money lie in my hands after it is due he gives me the 


interest, or so much as I can make of it during that time. This 
amounts to a considerable sum, if a man has a good and large credit, 
and makes good use of it;” such are the words of the above author. 
Every person in trade knows the difficulty of getting in money; and it 
was an early instilled principle in me, “ that when the work was done 
and bill delivered, the business was only half done; the other half was to 
get in the money.” In wholesale and commercial! houses, there is net 
that difficulty, from the regular system of bills of exchange and ac- 
ceptance; but with the manufacturer and tradesman these difficulties 
are frequently insurmountable, that induces the following observations 
from an occurrence of the present day. The first department I had 
on entering into life was to collect the money ; and from the extent 
and various classes of society, amongst whom I formed the following 
system, it may, perhaps, be intitled to some attention. 

First—It was inculcated in me, and well founded on the knowledge 
of practical business, that the accounts could not be too soon delivered 
after they became due; this every person in business, whether wanting 
money or not, cannot too much attend to, for it is always advisable not 
to be extravagant or superfluous with your ready money. Having deli- 
vered in allthe accounts, it was thep nearly time te commence cel- 
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ments to explain this phenomenon, from which the two principal con- 
clusions were, first, that copper cannot separate metalline tin from a 
solution in the tartareous acid, unless there be present a portion of tin’ 
in its metallic form; and secondly, that such a precipitate does not 
succeed if the acid of tartar predominate to « certain degree. 

The professor explains, by observing, that the tin m the moment of 
solution is in contact with another metal, viz. the copper, which has a 
strong attraction for the metallic tin. The attraction of the copper 
operates on one side upon the metallic part of the dissolved tin, which 
ismearest the copper; and, on the other hand, the other particles of 
dissolved tin combine with that portion of the calcining matter (oxigine) 
which is nearest the copper, and by means of this separation of the 
calcining matter, the tin is deposited in its metallic form upon the cop~ 
per, while the rest, the greatest part, undergoes a greater degree of 
calcination, But this explanation appears very imperfect; first, -be- 
cause the action of the menstruum on the copper is not noticed, and 
it seems as if the copper remained in a liquor capable of dissolving it, 
untouched; exerting only a simple attraction for the dissolved tin; 
secondly, bodies of equal affinity to the same menstruum cannot de- 
compose each other, consequently, the particles of tin cannot deprive 
each other of the oxigine, so as to precipitate metallic particles on 
the copper; and thirdly, a superabundance of acid ought not to pre« 
vent the oxidation, but, on the contrary, as the acid must furnish the 
oxigine it ought rather to promote the process. 

From some experiments which have been made is deduced the fol- 
lowing rational, viz. the acid of tartar acts both on the surface of cop- 
per and tin; the phlogiston of the copper, immediately on its extrica- 
tion, is seized upon by those particles of tin, which are precipitated by 
the attraction of the metallic copper, and hence assume their metallic 
splendour. Those particles of tin, which come not within the sphere 
of such attraction, are diffused through the whole menstruum, which, 
holding likewise a portion of copper in solution, forms a tartarized so- 
lution of tin and copper, in which state the metals have no action on 
each other. 

Tin easily unites’ with ‘all 'the metals. 

Of plating on Iron. 

Iron may be plated by three different modes. 

First—By polishing the surface very clear and level with a burnisher, 
and afterwards by exposing it to a blueing heat, a leaf of silver is pro- 
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perly placed, and carefully burnished down. ‘This is to be repeated 
till a sufficient number of leaves are applied, to give the silver a proper 
body. 

Secondly—By the use of a solder. 

Slips of thin solder are placed between the iron and silver with a 
little flux, and secured together by binding wire. Itis then placed in 
a clear fire, and continued in it till the solder melts, when it is taken 
out, and on cooling is found to adhere firmly ; and, 

Thirdly—By tinning the iron first, and uniting the silver by the in; 
termedia of thin slips of rolled tin, brought into fusion in a gentle 
heat. 


THE TRADESMAN, No. @. . 


“ Remember that credit is money.”=—Dr. Frank un, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Chapel Street, July 7, 1830. 


“ I; a man lets money lie in my hands after it is due he gives me the 
interest, or so much as I can make of it during that time. This 
amounts to a considerable sum, if a man has a good and large credit, 
and makes good use of it;” such are the words of the above author. 
Every person in trade knows the difficulty of getting in money; and it 
was an early instilled principle in me, “ that when the work was done 
and bill delivered, the business was only half done; the other half was to 
get in the money.” In wholesale and commercial houses, there is net 
that difficulty, from the regular system of bills of exchange and ac- 
ceptance; but with the manufacturer and tradesman these difficulties 
are frequently insurmountable, that induces the following observations 
from an occurrence of the present day. The first department I had 
on entering into life was to collect the money; and from the extent 
and various classes of society, amongst whom I formed the following 
system, it may, perhaps, be intitled to some attention. 

First—It was inculcated in me, and well founded on the knowledge 
of practical business, that the accounts could not be too soon delivered 
after they became due; this every person in business, whether wanting 
money or not, cannot too much attend to, for it is always advisable not 
to be extravagant or superfluous with your ready money. Having deli- 
vered in allthe accounts, it was then nearly time te commence cel- 
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lecting those first delivered, but observe there had sufficient time elapsed 
for examination. 

Secondly—I had then to make what I termed “a call:” this was to 

know, first, if they had examined the account, and who was to pay 
me? The purport of this call I always kept concealed from the infe- 
rior servants, until I had obtained an interview with the principal, that 
my purpose might not be intercepted with cross messages; the num- 
ber of these calls would be many, all of which I considered nothing 
until this interview. 
‘ ‘Thirdly+-On the interview with the principal, I inquized, hag the 
account been examined ?”—“ hoped it was correct ;’—* when would it 
be convenient for me /o call, to know when it could be settled; this 
day week, fortnight, or month ?” always endeavouring to know, what 
week or day would be agreeable; and at least getting permission “ to 
call on such a day, about such a time.” 

Fourthly—The day and time arriving *,I made my business known, 
and, perhaps, had to call one, two, or three times on that day to no pur- 
pose, but never relinquished until I had called the third time; my labour 
then became the complete dun-horse, to call as often, and at as ‘gea- 
sonable a time as I could. Friday was, im ‘general, ‘2 good day for 
large bills, and Saturday for small onés, observing always to take 
change in my pocket, and be provided with stamps, 

"These items are drawn from the business of a great sea-port town, 
where private bills are scarcely known, and lie accepted as they do 
in ‘the metropolis, I had, therefore, always to prepare myself for 
calling thirty times on each customer, one-half was to get an inter- 
View, the other to get the money. Should these remarks be of any use 
in forwarding accounts quick, which every honest man likes to receive, 
‘and others we do not wish to trust, it would facilitate business much, 
and I found it to have a great weight when I[ said the bill had been de- 
‘Jivered one, two, or three months. Should the above ‘be of any service, 
and wretpsy areoanent in The Tradesman, you will oblige 
' A YOUNG, THOUGH OLD COLLECTOR. 
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* Let it be well observed, 1 never lost but one debt by, Dauikripley or faluse, 
atd that was for not calling at the time wane 
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ON A CHEAP METHOD OF PROPAGATING 
POTATOES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


As your work has for its view public benefit, in various matters not 
exactly relating to trade and commerce, I beg leave to -end you a 
transcript from the transactions of the Royal Society, in 1795, relative 
toa cheap and expeditious method of propagating: potatoes by the 
shoots. While the alarming price of bread corn, which is unfortu- 
nately likely to continue the whole of this season, creates such a great 
demand of the nearest substitute for the poorer class, any method that 
may tend towards the procuring of a large crop of potatoes, at the 
cheapest rate, I have no doubt you will think with me deserves a pub- 
licity, through the medium of the press, for the benefit of our fellow- 


creatures, 


Letter from Mr, John Lockett, of Donnington, Berks, to Mr. More, 
dated March 1, 1795. 

* Having lately seen in the newspapers various methods proposed, 
in order to increase and multiply potatoes in the most effectual man- 
ner, I take the liberty of sending you an experiment which I have re- 
peatedly made ; also a method to procure plants in awery cheap and 
easy way; not after such as the present winter, but after'a mild winter, 
when the frost has penetrated but a small distance below the surface of 
the earth. 

First, as to the experiment—lI took three potatoes the 17th of Dec. 
1793, and put them into a small cask, and placed the cask in a cellar; 
the 10th of March I took off fifieen shoots from them, and planted 
them with a setting or dibbing stick, in the same manner as cabbage 
plants, about one foot asunder: the 16th of April I took twenty-one 
more shoots from the same three potatoes, and planted them as be- 
fore; on the 22d of May I took twenty-five shoots more, and planted 
them also; and then washed and boiled the before-mentioned three 
potatoes, which proved very good to eat. Ihad from the said sixty-one 
shoots a¢ many potatoes as weighed 92 lbs. notwithstanding the rooks 
did me much damage. 

“« My method of procuring plants after a mild winter is to.go, dbout 
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the month of May, over the fields where potatoes were planted. the 
preceding year, and pu!l up from among the corn all the shoots pro- 
duced by the potatoes left in the ground the preceding autumn, which 
had escaped the digger, and plant these shoots in the same manner as 
above, viz. the same as cabbage plants.” 


Iam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 


JOUN LOCKETT. 








ON THE BAD EFFECTS OF IRON WATER PIPES. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Havine read in your Magazine, some time since, two or three 
papers recommending the substitution of cast and wrought iron, in 
many domestic uses, to supersede wood and other materials, at the 
same time setting forth all its good qualities, and the advantages to be 
derived therefrom ; I beg leave to trouble you with a few lines on the 
substitution of that material in a domestic use, which I conceive highly 
pernicious to the human frame, and your insertion thereof may, per- 
haps, induce those more competent than myself to decide, if my ideas 
gre ill-founded or not. 

‘The district in whicb I live, which may be called the western part of 
the metropolis, is supplied with river water by the means of cast iron 
pipes, which conduct it from the main also of cast iron, and even cast 
iron reservoirs. It has been generally allowed, that no water is so soft 
and wholesome, and better adapted for all our domestic uses, than the 
water of the river Thames, however impure it may appear. Now this 
same water where I live, which is supplied from the river Thames, is 
so hard that it requires the antidote of soda to render it anyways sub- 
servient to the purposes of washing, and in culinary uses I think it 
must bave a dangerous eflect, from its strong impregnation with the 
iron. After boiling a copper of this water for a few moments there 
will be found a thick scum of red matter, being the calx or oxide of the 
metal, formed by the corrosive nature of iron, particularly by being 
exposed to water, and the taste is strongly impregnated therewith. I 
-dou’t pretend to dispute the durability of metal over wood, as perhaps 
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giving a saving in the end to the concern; but let not a society of 
water suppliers endanger the health of a metropolis containing a 


million of people. 


R, G, 
Hammersmith, July 1, 1810. 





TOPOGRAPHICAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
OF MANCHESTER. 


Tue extensive manufacturing town of Manchester is very antient, 
situated in that district of the county of Lancaster, culled the Hundred 
of Salford, standing very convenieutly on the Ashton, Bolton, Man- 
chester and Bridgewater canals, at the conflux of’ the rivers Irk and 
Irwell, being distant trom London, through Derby and Leek, one 
hundred and eighty-six, and through Derby one hundred and eighty- 
eight. 

According to the census of the population, as taken by order of gos 
vernment in 1801, the whole of the liberty of Manchester contained 
12,547 houses, inhabited by 84,020 persons, of whom 39,110 were 
males and 44,910 females, of which number 44,590 were computed to 
be employed in the various trades, handicrafts, and manufactures pe- 
culiar to the town ; but from the unwillingness of many houses to re- 
turn the number of persons correct, from a fear of its being prepara- 
tory to some new mode of taxation or military levy, many of the re- 
turns were considerably under-rated; and we may suppose that the 
population which Manchester has lost since that period, during the 
present war, by the fluctuation of its trade and recruiting for the army, 
which has of late years been carried gn very successtully in our dif- 
ferent manufacturing towns, that the above estimate may at present 
be very near the truth. 

The suburb of Salford, which district is to Manchester as the Bo- 
rough of Southwark to the metropolis of London, was returned in the 
above as containing 2,204 h uses, and 13,011 inhabitants, It is to be 
observed, that this population is near seven thousand more than that 
of Liverpool, and ten thousand more than thatof Birmingham, The 
town bas only four parishes, but it is locally divided into fourteen dis- 
tricts or townships for collecting the poor-rates and other parish busi- 
ness. The suburb of Salford is a distinct township of itself, standing 

T2 
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on the west side of the Irwell, and like the Borough of Southwark is 
under a separate jurisdiction. It is connected with the town by three 
bridges, The middle bridge is of timber, and is only passable on 
foot, and passengers from the Manchester side must descend to it by 
near forty steps. The lower bridge is handsomely built of stone, suffi- 
ciently wide for three carriages to run abreast, and the road extremely 
level, it consists of two arches. Here a toll is taken, The old or 
upper bridge is very high on that side next Manchester, and slopes 
gradually into Salford, There are four bridges over the Irk, three of 
them being for carriages, but the fourth will only admit a single horse 
atatime. The collegiate church of St. Mary’s is a handsome gothic 
structure, Orriamented with some beautiful sculpture. ‘Lhe tabernacle 
work over the hall is very curions, and it has a large and powerful 
organ, It is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. Dennis. 
The collegiate body attached thereto, consists of a warden, four fel- 
lows, two chaplains, two clerks, four ehoristers and four singing men, 
The church of St. Ann’s is a handsome mo'ern edifice, That of St. 
Paul’s is a very spacious buildiug, principally of brick, and of late 
years it has had a strong lofty tower added thereto. S¢. James is built 
partly of brick and partly of stene, and has a small stone steeple. St. 
Michael’s is also built of brick and stone, with a square tower, 

As the descriptive and topographical part of this town bas been 
given by various tourists, we shail not enter into the minutie thereof, 
but proceed to what we more generally profess, the commercial and 
manufacturing part. 

Amongst the numerous manufactures of which this place now sup- 
plies the different foreign markets, the most important branch is that 
of the cotton trade, the process of which being, in many parts very 
jmperfectly known and scarcely at all noticed in Dr, Aikin’s description 
of the country around Manchester, it may not be unacceptable to 
many of our readers to take a general view thereof. 

Cotton, it is well known, is the produce of a shrub in the warmer 
climates of the East and West Indies, and even in the more temperate 
countries which border the Levant. It comes to use without any far- 
ther preparation thah having been tolerably carefully picked out of the 
pod in which it grows, but still much dirt, husk, and other impurities 
remain‘in it. This is first separated by women, who beat the cotton 
with sticks upon hurdles, and pick out the more gross impurities with 
their fingers. It is then taken to the carding-engine, a machine which 
consists of a system of cylinders coated with coarse cards, on the sur- 
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face of which the cotton being regularly transferred from a coarser to 
a finer until it comes uniformly in one continued and coherent layer; 
from this by another system of machinery it is coiled round the sides 
of long tin cylinders, which coils are taken to what are called the mules, 
where it is first roved, and afterwards spun into threads of the requisite: 
texture. The invention of the mules forms quite an epoch in the his- 
tory of the cotton trade. Before this a great improvement had been 
made by ‘the introduction of spinning yennies, by which from twenty to 
forty spindles were turned at a time; still however the rovings or 
coarse half-twisted threads, partaking somewhat of the nature of card- 
ing, though approaching in some degree to spun twist, were obliged to 
be prepared by the hand-wheel. The invention of mules entirely, sup- 
plied this defect, and while it enabled the spinner to prepare her 
rovings, as fast as she before could spin, at the same time it put her in 
a way of performing her farther work much more expeditiously and, 
complete. The machine is called a mule, either because it is a kind of 
machine which might easily be turned by a mule, or more properly, 
‘because it is a kind of mongrel, partaking both of the nature of card- 
ing and of spinning, or uniting together both the action of the roller 
and the spindle, It consists of three sets of fluted brass rollers, the 
flutes of which turn into each other; the first set goes faster than the 
second, and the second faster than the third, between which when the 
roll of carded cotton enters it is a little lengthened out, still more by 
the seccnd, and farther still by the first; after passing which it is 
slightly twisted by the rapid circular motion on its axis, communicated 
by a leather band toe a perpendicular tin cylinder, into which.it falls, 
If the roving be not made thin enough by the first operation it is made 
to undergo a repetition of it, and it is then carried to the spinning 
mules, which differ from the former only in this, that when the threads 
have passed the rollers they are drawn out and twisted by a course of 
spindles, which are set in motion after a sufficient quantity of the 
roving has passed the rollers, which are themselves at this time stopped, 
The advantage of this mode of preparing the threads is, that the fibres 
of cotton are all laid longitudinally, and in as small a number as js 
wanted, before they are begun to be much twisted, by which means 
threads of any required fineness are made much stronger than they 
were from rovings prepared upon the spindle, which twisted them too 
much in the first instance; and in the subsequent processes for render 
ing them finer many of the fibres were necessarily broken. On one of 
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these mules two hundred and forty threads are often spun at once, and 
two of these mules may be managed by one woman, with a child to 
each to tie the threads which may occasionally break, 

A large factory for these operations usually consists of a vast cellar 
to hold the raw material, of a ground floor for the pickers and beaters, 
and in the upper floors, first, teazing and carding engines, then roving 
machines, afterwards mules, and lastly, machines for winding the 
thread or twist ; the whole occupying a building of six or seven stories, 
and all moved either by a large water-wheel, or by a small fire-engine, 
which are now mostly on the construction of Boulton and Watts’s pa- 
tent, occasioning-very little inconvenience to the reighbourhvod, as 
they consume nearly all their smoke. For winding the thread regu- 
larly off the spindles upon bobbins various contrivances are in use, none 
however appears more simple than a heart shaped axis, which moves 
the bobbin to the right or left according to the position of the apex 
or the base of the heart; other portions of the thread are wound in 
quills for the shuttles, and others again are forised into hanks, some 
of which are tightly bound round at certain intervals previous to their 
being dyed, in order to prevent the parts so tied from taking the co- 
Jour. ‘This is done that the threads may be disposed in the warp, so 
as to produce the clouds which are seen in various species of the cotton 
goods, particularly ginghams. 

The only colours which the cotton manufacturer has hitherto been 
able to render so permanent as to withstand the effect of bleaching, 
are the Turkey red, the dark blue, and the bufi, A durable green 
would certainly make the fortune of any chymist who should dis- 
cover it. 

The warp being fixed in the loom, or in the language of the coun- 
try, gaited, is divided to give passage to the weft in the shuttles, either 
by two, three, or more tretdles; or if the pattern or course of 
changes in the order of raising and depressing the threads of the warp 
be various, so that the weaver could not manage the requisite number 
of treddles by a great number of strings, which pass over pullies above 
the loom, and are drawn one after another by a little boy, above whose 
head they are orderly disposed in two rows by the side of the looms. 
These looms are, therefore, called draw-boys; but even these are now 
in many places superseded by the use of machinery as a substitute. 
For the formation of sprigs of various colours here are often as many 
shuttles as colours, or a number of little swivel looms, such as they 
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use for the weaving of tapes are introduced occasionally, as many as 
there are sprigs in the breadth of a piece. ‘Quilting appears to be two 
distinct cloths, tied as it were together by stitches which go through 
both cloths, and in some cases, as in bed quilts, there is a third shut- 
tle which throws in a quantity of coarsely spun cotton to serve as a 
kind of wadding. The counterpanes are woven with two shuttles, one 
containing a much coarser weft than the other; the coarser weft is 
thrown over at certain intervals, and the thread is picked up with an 
iron pin, rather hooked at the point, so as tu form knobs disposed in 
any given sort of pattern. 

When the goods are come from the loom most of the sorts of them, 
previously to their being bleached, are dressed or fired by being drawn, 
and that not very quickly, over very red hot cylinders of iron, by 
which the superfluous nap is burnt off. 

To see such an operation performed upon so combustible a sub- 
stance naturally fills a stranger with the utmost astonishment; they 
are then washed in a wheel with soap and water, and having been well 
scoured with an alkaline lixivium are dipped into the oxygenated mu- 
riatic acid, diluted to its proper strength. These operations are re- 
peated alternately till the goods have attained the proper degree of 
whiteness, and between each dipping they are laid out upon the 
ground, exposed to the action of the sun and air. When completely 
bleached they are either smoothed upon long tables with smoothing 
irons, or calendered, that is, stretched and pressed between a course of 
‘rollers, by which they acquire a fine gloss, Calicoes are printed ex- 
actly in the same way as kerseymere in Yorkshire, but the manufac- 
tories and works are upon a much larger scale. 

Thicksets, corderoys, velveteens, &c. are cut upon long tables with a 
knife of a construction somewhat like the sting of a wasp, terminating 
in a very sharp point, defended on each side by a sort of sheath. This 
point is introduced under the upper course of threads, which are in- 
tended to be cut, and with great ease carried forward the whole length 
ef the table. The rapid increase of the cotton trade appears to have 
been ewing, in a great measure, to the more liberal introduction of 
machinery into every branch of it than in any other of our staple ma- 
nufactures, 

The utility and policy of employing machines to shorten labour has 
been a subject which has exercised the pen of many ingeniou. writers, 
while their introduction into almost every branch of manufacture bas 
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been attended in the outset with much riot and disorder. They are, 
undoubtedly, most wonderful productions of the human art, the pro- 
gressive exertions of which neither can or ought to be stopped. They 
enable the manufacturer to produce a better article than can be made 
by the hand, in consequence of the uniformity and certainty of ‘their 
operations, and at a much lower price, in consequence of the vast 
quantities of goods they are capable of performing. They thus sup- 
port the credit of our manufactures abroad, and enable us, under the 
vast load of taxes.and consequent increase in the price of every article 
of life, to meet our foreign competitors with advantage at market; al- 
though it does undoubtedly, on its first introduction, throw some per- 
sons out of employ by changing the nature and course of business, 
yet they almost immediately make up for the inconvenience, by asto- 
nishingly multiplying the absolute quantity of employment, If they 
take away the work from the carders and spinners, they return it them 
back tenfold as winders, warpers, weavers, dressers, dyers, bleachers, 


printers, &c. 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROT IN SHEEP. 


Thus disease may generally be prevented, by good management, 
the basis of which consists in completely draining the land. The 
manner in which the land should be stocked is also another important 
consideration. 

By draining the reptile, or whatever it may be, from which the 
flock derives its origin, is deprived of its favourable places to deposit 
its egg, and therefore sceks some other spot. For the better security 
of its young it prefers those parts where there is stagnated water, and 
consequently where it is least likely to be eaten by cattle or sheep, 
which is a natural instinct observable throughout animal life. 
Sheep will not resort to such places, unless they are very short of 
feed, and necessity compels them to it; but draining will remove the 
evil together, 

When land subject to the rot is lightly stocked, as with only half 
‘the number of sheep it would keep, they frequently escape the disease, 
which is a strong proof that they instinctively reject the spots that are 
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unwholesome, and will never eat of them but from great scarcity. 
Horses should never be put with sheep on land where the rot prevails, 
as they bite very near and eat the best grass from the sound high 
grounds, which the sheep would in course make choice of, who are 
thus driven to those low panny spots where they lick up, with the 
herbage, the egg or animalcule that produces the flouk, Changing of 
sheep about, by putting the whole of the flock first into one pasture 
and then into another, to eat all up, is also very improper; from 
which some have been led to suppose that short grass rots sheep; 
it is not, however, possible that this reptile can have its ofigin 
in any kind of food, as no plant can preduce of itself a living 
animal. 

It is a matter of great surprise, that when a sheep affected with the 
rot from strength of constitution survives and fattens, yet the flouks 
still exist in the liver; and when the sheep is killed, these reptiles 
very soon appear to be dead, although at the moment the liver is 
taken out, and cut into, they are as lively as fresh-caught flat-fish, 
and much resemble them. From what creature these reptiles are ge- 
nerated is also surprising, as there has never been discovered on 
grounds subject to the rot any thing resembling them, nor does it ap- 
pear that those very flouks formed in the sheep can have any opportu- 
nity to return to what they came from, which renders the discovery so 
intricate; and as naturalists, in general, do not allow that there is 
such a thing as spontaneous generation, the origin of this reptile is 
extremely mysterious, 

_ "The egg or animalcule must be very abundant, as a flock of sheep 

has been known to take the infection in a few minutes, A flock of 
one thousand was driven from the high Downs, where sheep never 
take the rot, once only into a valley to drink, after a heavy shower of 
rain, and suffered to eat grass there for about fifteen minutes, when 
two hundred died rotten in the winter following ; and how many more 
were affected was not knewn. 

It has hitherto been impossible to give any medicine to kill or dis- 
charge these flouks from the liver; it is a subject, however, well 
worth the attention of the medical world, and, if crowned, with 
success, would amply reward the labour and research bestowed 
upon it. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LIVERY OF LONDON, AND 
DIFFERENT COMPANIES. 


T HERE are two classes of freemen in the city of London, and who 
have different privileges, that is, liverymen of the city, and those who 
are freemen. ‘There are several companies who have no livery, and 
the apprentices bound to them can only be freemen of the city, and 
have a liberty to exercise their trade and profession within its liber- 
ties, but cannot be of the livery, nor have a vote in choosing of magis- 
trates in the city, or members to represent it in parliament, which the 
liverymen can. 

When a youth has fixed upon a trade and indented with a master, 
his relations or master must have his indentures stamped according te 
Act of Parliament; then the friends of the youth with the master go 
to the hall of that company to which the master belongs, carrying 
with them the indentures and the master’s freedom, upon a court day, 
when the court of assistants and the clerk of the company generally 
attend: the master presents the indentures and his own freedom to the 
board, and desires that the apprentice may be entered in the hall. 
The master of the company asks the master, if he is willing to take 
that apprentice, and the youth if he is willing to serve that master, 
and the p2rent or other relation if this is done with his consent, which 
being answered in the affirmative the indentures are entered upon pay- 
ment of certain fees and poundage out of the money given with the 
apprentice, if any such is given; then they all three go to Guildhall 
before the chamberlain of the city of London, who is guardian of all 
apprentices, and has a right to sce justice done between them and 
their masters; there they are asked the same questions as before, and 
upon paying the usual fee are enrolled, which is the last step to be 
taken till the youth is out of his time. After he has served seven years 
faithfally, and desirous to take up his freedom, the master goes and in- 
forms the court of assistants of his company that he is satisfied with 
bis apprentice’s discharge of his duty, upon which, and paying the fee, 
he is entered free of the company, and the same being repeated before 
the chamberlain, he is entered free of the city, and takes the customary 
oaths, &c, such as that of allegiance, and the oath to promote the inte- 
rest and good of the city. 

In this manner he obtains his freedom, and is intitled to all the 
privileges of his company and the metropolis of London: but to un- 
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derstand the advantages of the former he should take a review of the 
constitution of his company. 

They are all of them governed by a master, two wardens, and a 
court of assistants, consisting of twenty or thirty persons of the com- 
pany, more or less, according to the numbers of the company. When 
a youth has taken up his freedom, if he isa popular man, he may, in 
two or three vears, have the honour of being appointed renter-wardeu 
or steward, which intitles him to treat his friends with an elegant en- 
tertainment on Lord Mayor's day, part of the charges being out of his 
own pocket ; this is the sour privilege, the sweet one comes next, for 
if he continues in popularity he may in a year or two more be admit- 
ted into the court of assistants. 

If a person, who has been upon the livery for some years, should 
afterwards come to misfortunes, there is in most companies almshouses 
for them to reside, with a pension of a few pounds per annum: 


The following is an accurate List of the Livery Companies, with their 
Precedency, Halls, amount of Fines for Admission, and Days of doing 
Business at their respective Halls. 


Fines. When transact 
Companies. Halls. & s. d, public business, 


.. 213 4 § At option of mas- 


1 Mercers ....~--.Cheapside ¢ ter and wardens. 


First Tuesday in 
each month, 


3 Drapers ...----.Throgmorton-street 25 © O Monthly optional. 


- pe f . 3 § Option of Prime 
4 Fishmongers ~..-Thames-street ------25 0 0 ) Warden. 


5 Goldsmiths ......Foster-lane © O 1st Wedn. in month. 

6 Skinners ........Dowgate bill ..-...15 0 0 Ist Tuesday. 

7 Merchant Taylors Threadneedle-street..31 10 0 Ist Wednesday, 

8 Haberdashers ....Maiden-lane ..-...25 0 O Ist Thursday, 

9 Salters.... Swithin-lane... 20 O O Atoption of master, 
10 lronmongers’ ....Fenchurch-street....30 12 0 Quarterly optional. 
11 Vintners ....- .--Upper Thames-street 28 17 6 1stThursd. in months 
12 Clothworkers ....Mincing-lane ......30 9 O Ist Wednesday. 
13 Dyers .........-Elbow-lane........21 0 0 Ditto, 

14 Brewers ....-.../ Addle-street ...... 7 13 4 

15 Leathersellers .... ..---. woe ------ 20 O O Ist Tuesd. in month. 
16 Pewterers ....-. Lime-street ....--..20 0 O Quarterly. 

17 Barbers. ....... -Monkwell-street ....10 15 6 1st Tuesd. in month. 
18 Cutlers ........Cloak-lane «210 15 O Every day, 


2 Grocers .Grocers-alley,Poultry 21 0 0 ; 























53 Paviers psacee--Guildliall, 
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Fines. When transact 
Companies. Halls, £ s. d. Public Business. 
19 Bakers <..ccsos Harp-lane .....--- 15 15 O 1st Mond. in month. 
20 Tallow Chandlers Dowgate-hill ~..-.- 15 0 O Ist Tuesday do. 
21 Wax Chandlers ..Maiden-lane ...... 5 0 O Every day. 
22 Armourers ...-.. Colemanestreet ....26 50 
23 Girdlers ........ Jasinghall-street ..10 18 6 Any day. 
24 Butchers, ....-.-- Pudding-lane -..... 2 O O 41stTiursd. inmonth. 
25 Sadlers ........ Cheapside ...-.... 15 15 O Ist Tuesday. 
26 Carpenters ....-. London-wall ......26 5 0 Ditto. 
27 Cordwainers * ..-Distaff-lane........20 0 O Ist Wednesday, 
28 Painters ........ Little Trinity-lane ..15 4 0 Ditto. 
29 Curriers ...ccce~ London-wall 22.2... 9 13 4 
30 Masons .....--- Basinghall-street.... 5 00 Foren Seg 
31 Plumbers roan sGheguer gyre Dow), 10 5 © § 25Apr. 24Jnne, 
gate-hill ~-«-.- ¢ 29 Sept. 29 Dec. 
52 Innholders ....-.E!bow-lane ..-.- 2... 10 10 O 4st Tuesd. in month. 
33 Founders .....-Lothbury.....-.... 8 7 6 Ist Monday. 
$4 Poulterers ...-.. Guildhall ........20 00 teaneaa. 
99° CRS ceeadkecece DP sdacniamenhen 10 76 1st Tuesd, quarterly: 
36 Coopers ..------ Basinghall-street....15 0 O ist Tuesd. monthly. 
37 Bricklayers...... New London Tavern 20 7 6 
$8 Bowyers .-.--..- George and Vulture 8 00 
39 Fletchers. ncoacaDitto ccccacee--s- 21 00 
40 Blacksmiths ~...Cutlers’-hall .... 2. 8 15 O Ist Tuesd, monthly. 
41 Joinefs ‘i221... Friar-lane,Thames str. 8 O 0 Ditto, 
42 Weavers ....-... Basinghall-street.... 10 12 0 Ditto. 
43 Plasterers ...... Addle-str, Wood-str. 6 0 0 
44 Scriveners ...--. cone ecceeceeceon, 5 OO 
‘45 Fruiterers --.--- George and Vulture 10 15 0 tad poke cong of 
46 Stationers ......Ludgate-street......21 3 O 1st Tues. in month, 
47 Embroiderers-....Gutter-lane........10 5 O Ist Wednesday. 
48 Upholders .----- Crane-court ...... 8 8 0 Ditto. 
49 Musicians: senses -oe ---n-- waeee~s 2 O O At option of comp. 
50 Turners ~..--2--Guildhall .. .... 2. 8 © O 1st Wedn. Monthly. 
51 Glaziers ....---.-New London Tavern 3 0 0 Quarterly. 
52 Farriers .......-George and Vulture 5°12 6 + Apeil, Jel” Oot 
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Fine When transact 
Companies. Halls. > s. d. Public Business. 


54 Bit-makers 
55 Apothecaries ..--Water-lane, Blackfrs. 21 O O 1st Taesd. monthly. 
56 Shipwrights .---Guildhall sees ate anes Tuesday do. 


57 Spectacle-makers. 
58 Glovers George and Vulture 5 13 4 
59 Comb-makers. 
60 Felt-makers .... .-.- -- ---------- 5 © 0 IstMond, month, 
61 Frame - work- 
knitters King’s Head, Poultry 10 0 0 
62 Needle-makers ~.Cutlers’-hall ...... 6 19 0 Every day. 
63 Clock-makers. 
64 Gardeners Guildhall 
65 Tiv-plate-workers Ditto. 
66 Wheelwrights ....Ditto 
67 Distillers Brewers’-hall 
68 Hatband-makers Cutlers’-hall. 


69 Patten-makers - Guildhall 2... .20- 6 © O Ist Tuesd. monthly. 


70 Glass-sellers ....Antwerp Tavern.... 5 0 0 +k Mey 


71 Coach and har- 
ness-makers .. Noble-strect 
72 Parish Clerks ..- -Silver-street 


73 Gold and Silver) », 
~All } New London 


74 Long Bow-string- 
makers. . 
75 Fan-makers ....London Tavern. 
76 Tobacco-pipe- 
makers ...... Curriers’-hall. 
77 Carmen ...... --Guildhall, 
78 Tackle Porters. 
79 Ticket Porters. 
80 Watermen and 
Lightermen aa & Mary-atehill....sanesas0 Every 2d Thursday. 
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SCOTCH METHOD OF CURING BUTTER, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO'THE METHOD GENERALLY PRACTISED. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 

Ir has been often remarked that the Scotch are more efficient in the 
curing of their butter for the winter consumption than the southern 
dairy maid, and it has been generally attributed to the peculiarity of 
the soil, or the northern climate. But this, I find, is not the case, for 
acquaintance of mine having an éxtensive dairy farm in the neighbour- 
bood of Stow market, has been for a series of years peculiarly lucky 
in the Cure of this stock for winter use, while several of his neighbours 
have been altogether unsuccessful, that is, when it has been kept for 
any length of time. 

Thavé at length been favoured with the following receipt for laying 
down the butter,which he tells me he has taken from the Scotch method, 
which has been followed many years. Take two parts of the best common 
salt, one part of sugar, and one part of saltpetre, beat them up together, 
and blend the whole completely ; take one ounce of this composition 
for every pound of butter, work it weil into the mass, and then close 
it up in the-ordinary way till wanted for use. 

Lknow of no simple improvement in economy greater than this is, 
when compared with the usual mode of curing butter by means of common 
salt alone; and my Suffolk correspondent assures-me he has seen the 
experiment fairly made of one part of the butter made at one time 
being thus cured, and the other part cured with salt alone, the differ- 
ence was inconceivable ; and he supposes that, in any open market, 
the one would sell for thirty per cené. more than theother. The butter 


cured with the mixture appears of a rich marrowy consistence and fine. 


colour, and never acquires a brittle hardness, vor tastes salt; the other is 
comparatively hard and brittle, approaching more nearly to the appear- 
ance of tallow, and is much salter to the taste. I have eat butter that 
has been cured by-the above edmposition that had been kept three 
years, and it was as sweet as at first ; but it must be noted that butter 
thus cured requires to stand at least three weeks or a mouth before it 
is begun to be used. If it be sooner opened, the salts are not suffi- 
ciently blended with it, and sometimes the coolness of the nitre will 
then be perceived, which tetally disappears afterwards. 
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The pernicious practice of keeping milk in troughs lined with lead, 
and salting butter in stone jars is much too prevalent in various parts 
of the country, from a mistaken idea of, cleanliness. The fact is, it is 
just the reverse of cleanliness; for in the hands of a carefel person 
nothing can be more cleanly than wooden dishes, but under the ma- 
nagement of a bad housewife they discover the secret which stone 
dishes indeed do not. 

In return these latter communicate to the butter and the milk, which: 
has been kept in them, a poisonous quality, which, however slow, inevit- 
ably proves destructive to the human constitution. Should this be found 
worthy of a corner in The Tradesman and Commerctal Magazine, I 
shall, from time to time, offer my mite to the general stock, particularly 
en the score of domestic economy. 

Your’s, &c. 
A GLEANER. 





ON THE TREATMENT OF SERVANTS, 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Havinc observed, in some of your late numbers, an abstract of 
the laws between masters and servants, I have been led into a few ideas 
on the treatment of servants, 

Into whatever family and house you go, either in that of the noble. 
man, gentleman, or tradesman, you will find that there is no com- 
plaint more general than that of the ill behaviour and depravity of 
servants; their negligence, idleness, and extravagance are reckoned by 
most people amongst the greatest vexations of life, insomuch that we 
frequently hear gentlemen declare, that they had rather wait on them- 
selves than be plagued with the stupidity or insolence of their domes- 
tics. Now, as human nature is much the same in all ranks of life, 
there must be some latent cause of this extensive evil, cither in the 
state of servitude itself, or in the exercise of their authority, which the 
superior station of the master gives him over the servant. I am in- 
clined, from frequent observation, to place it in general to the account 
of the latter circumstance. 

It is become almost proverbial, that “ a good master makes a good 
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servant.” There is no temper so obstinate or untractable as net to 
yield to the force of kindnes; and humanity; as, on the other band, 


‘ there is no one so meek or submissive as not to revolt against continual 


WM usage and oppression; of this there may be seen daily instances in 
many families. Some years back it was no uncommon thing to find, in 
inost families, one, if not more, servants who had remained in their 
places for a series of years, and many even descended with the estates 
from the service of the father to that of the son; but it is now as rare 
to find a servant keep his place the number of weeks, which formerly 
was no uncommon thing for as many years. Give me leave now, Mr. 
Editor, to furnish a recent example between two masters and their 
servants as corroborative of my assertions. 

Pusillius bad taken into his service the son of an honest and indus- 
trious cottager, a sturdy lad about fifteen, an age when iniquity begins 
to bud, and if fostered by idlenzss, or not checked by wholesome dis- 
cipline, soon gets beyond controul. His master, however, kept him 
constantly employed, and treated him with a proper mixture of strict- 
ness and indulgence, and as the youth had good principles instilled 
into him by his parents, Peter soon became an exce}lent servant. 

Encouraged by his neighbour’s success Pompilius took another son 
of the same industrious family, who was a year younger than his bro- 
ther, but equally stout, good-tempered, and well disposed. Tom was 
highly pleased with his preferment, and as his master lived in rather a 
more splendid style than his neighbour, and thought it beneath him to 
give too minute an attention to his servants, allowed him at first more 
idle hours. Tom exulted over his brother Peter, and excited in him 
some degree of envy. After a little while, however, things began to 
wear a different aspect, and Tom felt himself not quite so happy as at 
first he expected. His master by degrees treated him with more haugh- 
tiness and severity, and whenever he was called some indignant expres- 
sion was ased, and he was threatened with the horsewhip for involun- 
tary mistakes—made him wait in the street for an hour with his horse, 
called him away from his dinner, sent him on errands at unseasonable 
hours, and, after all, would devil and damn him, without rhyme or reason. 
Whereas, Pusillixs (as any considerate master would do) often put 
himself to some little inconvenience rather than expose his servant, 
without absolute neeessity, to bardships of that kind, But what are 
servants paid for (cries Pompilius to Pusillius, who would sometimes 
tertonstrate with him on that head). Oh, he is a sad, impudent, 
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stupid dog (adds ‘he) and will never make a servant, when Tom had, 
perhaps, imperfectly executed what his master had not condescended 
perfectly to explain. 

Ia short, both master and man seemed to live in 4 state of perpetual 
hostility, the master lying in wait for an ‘opportunity of venting bis 
spleen on his servant, who, in his turn acting on no principle but that 
of fear, was more solicitous to avoid his master’s reproachés than to 
execute his commands and gain his good will, Pompilius, indeed, 
never spoke to Tom but to abuse him, and as servants have the same 
feeling, and where they understand the premises, reason generally as 
justly as their masters; how can we /syppose that sach treajyment 
will not excite resentment. Accordingly ‘Tom took every opportunity 
of retaliating on his master, and as fellow-sufferers naturally sympa- 
thise with each other, whenever Tom met With such a one they would 
adjourn to a neighbouring alehouse, and vent their mutual: complaiits; 
this gave his master more just pretences to reproach, him, and woud 
soon also have brought on a habit of drinking ; -but, on suffering a vio- 
lent outrage from his master, Tom gave, warging, and in retorn his 
master dismissed him immediately, and refused to give him a chatac- 
ter; luckily, however, a gentleman jn the neighbourhood, who was on 
no terms with Pompilius, took Tom without a character, and ne “ens 
treatment be turned out an excellent servant. 

Pusillius's man Peter likewise improves daily; his master pelenly 
issues out his orders, instructs him in his duty, and on evety occasion’ 
convinces Peter that he has his interest at heart as well as bis own. 
Peter, on the other hand, from an ambition to please his master, docs 
many things voluntarily, and without waiting for his master’s com= 
mands; and as he makes his master’s husiness hig whole study, Pucil- 
lius often finds his account in consulting with his servant, who, as far 
as his capacity extends, sometimes judges better than his master. In 
a word, Pompilius proceeds on the tyrant’s maxim“ Oderint dum mes 
tuant,” let them bate me, so that they fear me; but Pusillius’s maxim 
is the reverse—* Colant me potius quam timeant,” let them réverence 
me rather than fear me: and they are requited aceordmgly. 

As merchants and tradesmen are now aping ‘the manners of the 
nobility, and gentry, I need say nothing more on, the'setvants in a 
more elevated rank of life, and I am afraid they suffer mivre from the 
neglect or from the examples of their masters than fronmthieir severity. 
They copy the vices, or are seduced by the luxury and extravagaucé 
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which now too generally prevails in all families, and therefore become 


‘extravagant themselves, to support which they become dishonest and 


abandoned. 
Until some reformation, therefore, takes places in the manners and 
modes of life amongst masters and mistresses, we must not be surprised 


,at the general cry out against bad servants, or the daily examples of 


dishonesty brought before the sitting mugistrates. 
PHILO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
RELATIVE TO TRADE, COMMERCE, &c. 


Frenth Substitute for Sugar. 


Tue following extract from The Journal de lv Empire will shew the 
great scarcity of colonial produce in France, particularly sugar. 
After mentioning the result of an experiment made in extracting sugar 
from the syrup of raisins by a Mons, Fouques— 

Decree 1. For allowing the sum of 100,000 francs to M. Proust, 
‘and 40,000 francs to M. Fouques, for their discoveries and method of 
extracting sugar from raisins, — 

2. That they shall employ the sums adjudged them in establishing 
manufactories for the said sugar, in the different departments which 
will be assigned them by the Minister of the Interior. 

8. That their process shall be made public, and an account thereof 
sent round to the principal officers and directors of the different vine- 
yards, 

4. That from and after Jan. 1, 1811, grape sugar only shall be uscd 


"in all our public establishments. 


5. It is recommended to all the principal officers of the different de- 
partments of the empire, to give every aid and encouragement for the 
establishment of manufactories, according to the plan proposed, for 
the public good, and the general interest of our commerce. 

' Newitnvented Machine for spinning Flax. 
* A mechanic of Augsburgh, of the name of Frederic Heinle, has 
announced *the invention of a spinning wheel for spinning flax, that 
operates in ahe most complete manner, without the assistance of any 
workmen, whienonce put in motion, The narra has promised to 
- 44 Ke ba. “ 
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make public his discovery, if the emperor will award him the pfize of 
a million francs, which has been offered by the Society of an for’ the 
best method of spinning flax. 
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ACCOUNT OF A CANNIBAL FEAST, 


FROM THE NEW SOUTH WALES GAZETTE. Ny ; 


Tins paper contains an account of a éannibal expedition fror the 
Fijee islands, of which Mr. Thomas Smith, second officer of the Fa- 
vourite, Captain Campbell, who was unéxpectedly made prisoner by 
the natives on the 7th of’ October last, soon after the arrivat’of the 
vessel at those islands, was compelled to bé a witness, A latge fleet 

canoes sailed from Highlea on the 11th of October to mike war ‘apd 
the island of Taffere, or Taffeia; they arrived there on the’ (oth, ‘and 
had a desperate conflict for some time with the natives of Taffere, 
who were also in their canoes, but the latter, overpowered by greatly 
Superior numbers, were forced to give way and fled on shore. The 
Canoes were taken possession of, with only one captive, an unfortunate 
boy, who being presented to Bullandam, the relentless Fijee chief, was 
ordered to be slaughtered, as it was his determination that not a single 
life should be spared. This ruthless sentence was immediately exe 
cuted with'a club, three blows from which the youthful sufferer en- 
dured, and then expired: the body was afterwards given into the 
charge of an attendant to be roasted for the chief and his printipal as- 
sociates, ‘The horrors that immediately succeeded the defeat the most 
sensible imagination can but faintly represent. A massacre was deter- 
mined on; and as the men had escaped the fury of their conquerors 
by flight, the women and childten became the chief object of search— 
on whith’ mission a canoe was ‘dispatéhed, and unhappily the fatal dis- 
covery was very soon made. On a signal from the shore numbers 
landed, and a but was set fire to, probably as a signal for the work of 
destruction to commence. Within a cluster of mangroves the devoted 
wretches had taken sanctuary; many might, undoubtedly, have secured 
themselves by accompanying the flight of their vanquished husbands 
and relatives, could they have consented to a separation from their 
helpless children, who were no less devoted tham themselves., Ardread- 
ful yell was the forerunner of the assault; the ferocious monsters 
rushed upon them with their clubs, and without regard to sex or in- 

x2 
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fancy, promiscuously outchered all. Some who still had life and mo- 
tion were treat d as dead bodies, which were mostly dragyed to the 
beach hy ove of their Imbs, and through the water into the canoes ; 
their growns disregarded. and their unheeded pfotracted suffer- 
ings were still. more burtful 10 the feelings of humanity than 
even the general massacre itself had been: among the slaughtered were 
some few men whidee age, periiaps, had prevented their fhght; but, in 
fact, so sudden and so dreadful was the consternation that succeeded 
the defeat of te unhappy natives of Taffére,'as no doubt to paralyze 
the minds of. the wretched creatures, when prompt consideration could 
alone be serviceable to their deplorable condition. The conquerors 
appeased to, anticipate, with inordinate delight the festival with which 
this gad event bud gratified their horrible expectation. Forty-two bo- 
dicen were « eateniled on one plationm,in Bullandam’s canoe; and one of 
there, @ young fem: ile, appearing. most to attract his attention, he de- 
sired ubat his ‘second in command would haye it lain by for themselves, 

The dead bodies were got ipto the canoes, and the whole ficet left Taffere 
on, their return to the main island; where many others joined in the horri- 
ble festiviry, which was conducted. with rude peals of acclamation, Mr, 
Smith was,.on this occasion also taken on shore by the great chief, and 
here ad. again to experience a detesiable spectacle. The bodies had 
becn dismembered of their limbs, which were suspended op the boughs 
of trees in readiness for cookery; and afterwards part of a human leg 
was offered to Mr, Smith, who had. never broke his fast for five days, 
‘The ofl r he rejected with abhorrence; and, upon his captors appear- 
ing as: ‘onished at the refysal, he’ gave them to understand, that if he 
eat_of humap flesh he would instantly die. They were satisfied 
with thys. excuse, and continued their epoianhie seyerity the whole 
night 

Mr, Sa ith, was at length ar na _ fosting..0 nine dese; as were 
also some of “phy crew of the vessel, who had likewise been taken, prir 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
nee TO LANDLORDS REFUSING TO ALLOW THE PROPERTY TAX, 


In the Court of Exchequer an information was filed against Thomas 
Dickimon, under the direction of the Board of Taxes, at the instance 
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of the Commissioners of the Property Tax at Manchester, the defen- 
dant, who i is a bu'cver, and owner of several suiall tenements there, to 
recover tWo penalties of fifty pounds, for two distinct.refusals to allow 
Martha Marshall, one of bis tenants, the several sums of seven shil> 
lings and sixpence, and twelve shillings, the landlord’s property tax on 
a rent of six pounds per annum, which she had: paid to the collector, 
and requested the dufendant to reimburse, but which he positively re+ 
fused to do, telling her that he had no right to pay the tax, that she 
must pay it herself, aud that,if he had. not his full rent, he would 
immediately distrain on her gous 5 and which full rent. she accord- 
ingly paid. 

‘The facts were proyed on the evidence of the tenant, a poor widow 
woman of respectable appearance, aud who, from the, plain and simple 
manner in which she gave her evidence, excited particular interest. It 
was also proved, that before these refusals, sunilar. complaints, had 
been frequently made to the commissioners against the defendant 
by, his other tenants, and that he had ,been previously cautioned 
against his persisting in this unlawful course, and of his liability to the 
penalties. 

The Lord Chief Baron, in addressing the jury, expressed great sathey 
faction at the conduct of the commissioners in having made so just ap 
example of this defendant, The jury gave a verdict for the crewn.ia 
two penalties of £ 50. vf anid 

Little Goes, or Private, Lotteries, A 

A recent cause of grcat importance tp the public was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench. ‘The plaintiff, a carpenter, sought to recover 
a sum of money which had been lost by his wife with the defendant, 
who is the keeper of a Little Go. The case being proved, the judge dir 
rected.a verdict to the amount of his loss. Such verdicts as this will 
have more effect 1 suppressing private lotteries and other unlawful 
gambling, than all the penal statutes in existence ; as the loser.of the 
money has ouly to bring an action against the winner for money had 
and received, and he will obtain a verdict for whatever amount he 
can prove he bas lost, either by himself or by any one else on his ac- 
count. Sums of money under forty shillings way be recovered in the 
Courts of Conscience, aé the law will bok good there the same as for 
larger sume in the other courts, 

COURT OF KING’s BENCH. 

In a case of Vernor v. Keys, where the plaintiff charged that he had 

been defrauded out of £700, by a false representation of the defen, 
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dant, who had been his partner, and'who had represented to him that 
certain other persons who were to come into his right, had refused to 
give more than a certain sum for the purchase, whereas, in fact, they 
were willing to have given £700. more, but in consequence of which 
representation the plaintiff had accepted of the smaller sum, the court 
held that the plaintiff was not entitled ‘to recover. A seller would be 
liable, in the case of any false representation of the value of the thing 
sold, but the court were not aware of any rule by which a buyer, 
in such circumstances, could be made liable. The rule for arresting 
the judgment im favour of the plaintiff was accordingly made ab- 
solute. 

‘In a case, on a policy of insurance, against every risk except that 
of condemnation ‘by the American government, where a partial or 
average loss had previously arisen by the perils of the sea, but where 
total ioss immediately afterwards arose, in consequence of eondemna- 
tion ‘by the American government, a risk specially excluded by the 
policy, the court held that the assured could not recover even for thé 
average loss urising from the perils of the sea, ‘They could not be 
entitled to indemnity where they had suffered no damage, How, when 
the thing'was totally taken away from them, could they be ‘said to 
have been damaged by any previous detérioration it might have under- 
gofie?’ Of what consequence to them was the intermediate state of the 
thing, if they were never at all to get it into their possession? “ The 
American government, who’ had ultimately condemned the cargo, 
Were, infact,’ the only party injured by its ghee deterioration.— 
Fadgment for the defendant. , 

The court dlso found, thatioak, ash, and elm, are not ex propria na- 
tura exénipted froin being ¢ut as underwood when under twenty-one 
years’ of age. The distinction must depend on the state of theit 
‘growth, and on their being intended for timber. 

Every terin produces numerous causes in the Court of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, for the demurrage of vessels detained in the London 
Docks, where ships are: oftentimes detained for eighty or ninety days 
before they can break their loading, to the great detriment of ship and 
cargo ; im’almost’all the causes ‘the demurrage has been allowed. The 
actions are first brought biy' the captain against the owners or Consig- 
nees, and afterwards by the owners or consignees against the‘ dock 
company, to the great benefit of law. It is to be observed, that by 
Act of Parliament, vessels being loaded with certain cargoes are 
obliged ‘to. go inte the dock, whether there is room to unload or not. 
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The abuses committed by persons embezzling monies issued to them 
for public services, have been a subject of considerable complaint ; for 
‘which the legislature has lately interfered, by passing an Act, the seve- 
rity of which, it is to be hoped, will be the means of preventing such 
‘abuses in future. The Act expresses, that if any receiver, collector, 
or other persons to whom any monies, or securities for money, shall be 
issued for public services, shall embezzle the same, or in any manner 
fraudulently apply it to his own use or benefit, or for any purpose 
whatsoever, except for public services, ‘every such person so offending, 
and being thereof duly convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and shall be sentenced to be transported beyond the sea; or 
shall receive such other punishment as may be inflicted on persons 
guilty of misdemeanour, 


REGULATION OF SILK MANUFACTURERS’ WAGES, 


In pursuance of an Act of Parliament, made and passed in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An 
Act to impower the magistrates therein-mentioned, to settle and regu- 
late the wages of persons employed .in the silk manofacture, within 
their respective jurisdictions ;” and of a certain other Act of Parlia- 
ment, made and passed in the thirty-secoud year of his present Ma- 
jesty’s reign, intituled, “An Act for extending the provisions of an Act 
made in the thirteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty,” inti- 
tuled, “An Act to empower the magistrates therein-mentioned, to settle 
and regulate the wages of persons employed in the silk manufacture 
within their respective jurisdictions, to manufactories of silk mixed with 
other materials, and for the more effectual punishment of buyers and re- 
ceivers of silk purloinedand embezzled by persons employed in the ma- 
nufacture thereof;”—the justices here present, upon application to them 
for that purpose, having proceeded to take into their consideration the 
wages and prices for the work of Journeymen Engine Weavers, work- 
ing within the city of London, in the silk and sjlk mixed manufactery, 
do herehy settle, regulate, order, and declare the wages and prices of 
work of the said journeymen. engine weavers, working. within the city 
of London, jn the silk and silk mixed manufactures of sarsnet ribbeu; 
single ribbon, glove and maff ribbon, double or hair ribbon, coloured 
double ribbon, black or magpie galloons, white or coloured galloons, 
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_ptatute galloons, ferretts, ferrett-laces, stay-braid, wire-ribbons, silk 
_quality binding, pautaloon-braid, beot-cord, shor-tyes, or lacings, and 
French cord, to be in future, as in the schedule hereunder-written, is 
‘particularly mentioned and expressed. And the said justices do fur- 
ther order, that notice hereof be given, by printing and publishing 
the same three times in the two daily newspapers, called The Morning 
Chronicle and The Day, within the space of fourteen days next after 
making this order, and strict cunformity and obedience to this order is 
required from all parties concerned. 
By the Court, 
THOMAS SHELTON, Clerk of the Peace. 


SCHEDULE ABOVE REFERRED TO, 


SARSNET RIBBON. 
This is work single in the leish, shot with silk or cotton, (count discretional.) 
Per piece of 36 yards, 
s d, 


Under and up tof of aninch = + 0 10 


From { up to § an inch . 


From § up to 3 of an inch 

From j up to one inch - 

From one inch up tu 1} iach - 

Aad so on in the same proportion fae shiny Cranilthiaite 


SINGLE RIBBEN, 
This work single in the leish, shot with silk or cotton, 
Under and up to } of an inch, not exceeding 40 leishes + 
From }-up to 4 of an inch, tot exceeding 68 leishes =~ 
From $ up to } of an inch, not exceeding 100 leishes 
From @ up to one inch, not exceeding 134 leishes - 
And so on in the same proportion for every breadth over 
GLOVE AND MUFF RIBBON. 
This is work single in the leish, two threads ina dent, shot with silk or cotton. 
Under and up to } an inch, not exceeding 20 dents - - 
From } up to } of an inch, not exceeding 28 dents - - 
= $0 on in proportion for every breadth over : 
DOUBLE OR HAIR RIBBON, 
This is work double or single in the leish, shot with dounce or cotton, 
Under and up t4 fof an inch, not exceeding 90 leishes =~ 
From } up to one inch, not exceeding 120 leishes - 
From one inch up to tf inch, not exceeding 150 leishes- 
And so on in the same proportion for every breadt! over 
Should this article be shot with bright, w be paid catra 
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COLOURED DOUBLE RIBBON. 
This is work double*in the leish, shot with silk or cotton. 


Under and up to } of an inch, not exceeding-90 leishes 
From 3 up to-one inch, not exceeding 120 leishes = = 
From one inch up to 1} inch, not exceeding 150 leishes 
And so on in the same proportion for every breadth over 
BLACK OR MAGPYE GALLOONS, 
This is work shot with dounce or cotton. 
Under and up to } an inch, not exceeding 60 leishes - 
WHITE OR COLOURED GALLOONS. 
This is work shot with silk or cotton. 
Under and up to $ an inch, not exceeding 60 leishes - - 
Should this article be shot with black, to be paid for the same as if shot 


with coloured. 
- STATUTE GALLOON,. 


This is work shot with inkle or cotton, 
Under and up to # an inch (count discretional) - 
From | up to 3 of an inch - - - 
From j up to one inch ~ - - - 
And so on in the same proportion for every breadth over 

FERRETS. 

This is work with ferret or cotton warp. 
Under and up to } an inch, not exceeding $4 leishes = - ~ 
From { up to 3 of an inch, not exceeding 50 leishes 
From j up to one inch, not exceeding 64 leishes - 
From one up to 1} inch, not exceeding 74 leishes =~ 
And so on in the same proportion for every breadth over + 
Should this article be made with silk instead of ferret or cotton warp, to 

be paid for as above. 
Ferret laces, flat or round 
Stay-braid = + - 
WIRE RIBBON, 
This is work with wires in the body, shot with silk or cotton. 
Under and up to } of an inch, not exceeding 18 leishes with two wires 
From } up to $ an inch, not exceeding 34 leishes with three wires - 
From { up to § of _an inch, not exceeding 50 leishes with four wires 
And so on in proportion for every breadth over - - - 
SILK QUALITY BINDING, 
This is work with a trail body and grogram edges. 
Under and up to } an inch (count discretional) - ~ 
From { up to $ of an inch - - - - 
And so on in the same proportion for every breadth over 
VOL. Vv. Y 
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PANTALOON BRAID, 
This is work of a stocking tye. 
Under and up to } of an inch (count discretional) 
From § up to of an inch - - - 
And so on iv the same proportion for every breadth over 
Boot-cord, shoe-ties, or lacings (count discretional) - 
French cord, picking and reeling included, per gross - - - oO 
Should any of the articles herein-mentioned, exceed either in count or breadth 
they must be classed aud paid for as the next breadth above it, 
Should any article in thas list be shot with any other material than what is 
already meutioned, it shail make no alteration in the price. 
All articles not mentioned herein, to remain as in Vie former lists of prices, 


already settled by the sessiuns. 
T. SHELTON, 





MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN. 

Russia.—An ukase respecting the commerce with Portugal has 
been recently issued, of which the following are the alterations from 
the commercial treaty of 1798 :— 

St. Petersburgh, June, 1810. 

“1, Until further orders, all importation of Portuguese produce into 
Russia, and the sending of Russian ships and cargoes to Portugal are 
prohibited. 

“ 2. In consequence of this prohibition, and until a further explane- 
tion of the commercial treaty, Portuguese merchandize, including salt 
and oil, sha!l no longer be subject to duties of any kind. 

“ 3, Wines from Madeira and the Azores, Brazil indigo, and to- 
bacco, coming direct from the said countries, shall continue to enjoy 
an exemption from all duties, 

« 4, Sugar, coffee, cacao, dye stuffs, rice, and drugs, iniported di- 
rect from the Brazils, or the colonies thereof, in Russian and Porta- 
guese vessels, for account of Russian and Portuguese subjects, and ac- 
companied with sufficient and genuine documents, shall pay only half 
the ordinary duties. 

“< 5. In the event of Russian produce being permitted to be exported 
to the Brazils or the colonies thereof, the privileges specified in Articles 
7 and 8 of the treaty, and those that relate to the rights of exemption 
for Russian goods, shall then be, and remain in force. 
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« 6. In conformity to the ordinances respecting the trade with allied 
powers, merchant vessels coming from Portuguese ports shall not enter 
the Russian harbours until the commission appointed to inquire into the 
neutrality of vessels shall have examined their papers, and made a de- 
claration that there is no cause of suspicion of any correspondence with 
the English. On the departure of Portuguese vessels laden with Eng- 
lish goods, the merchants shall conform themselves to the ordinance of 
the 13th May, 1808, and give bond at the customhouse, with an affi- 
davit that the goods are shipped for friendly, and not for hostile powers. 

“7. The 4ih and 5th articles of the present ukase, relative to the 
exemptions from duty in favour of imports and exports, shall remain 
in force until the 15th March, 1811.” 

France.—Although the Emperor declaims against the trade and 
commerce of other nations, he is incessantly engaged in new systems 
and plans for the extension of that of his own country, and he has 
issued two decrees, directing the attention of the Counci! of State to the 
immediate formation of two Chambers of Commerce, the one to be called 
the Board of Commerce, and the other the Board of Manufactures, viz. 

Naro eon, Protector, &c.—It being our intention to ascertain the 
opinion of the principal merchants and manufacturers of our empire, 


upon every thing tending to the interest of commerce, we have decreed 
as follows :— 


COUNCIL OF MANUFACTURE. 

Art. 1. There shall be at Paris, under the superintendance of our 
Minister of the Interior, a general council of manufacturers, to consist 
of sixty members. 

2. The members of the council to be appointed by the Minister of | 
the Interior. 

3. Those members of the council who shall have been most useful, or 
who shall have acquired the greatest knowledge, wil! obtain the title of 
Counsellors of Art and Manufacture, and a warrant to that effect will 
be given under our hand. 

4. In order to be a member of the council, it will be necessary to 
be a trader or a manufacturer. : 

§. The council will be so formed, that every department will at least 
have in it a representative. The silk trade, the manufacturers of 
wool, that of hemp, flax, cotton, leather, hides, &c. shall have at least 
six deputies, . 

6. There will be not less than five members of the council at Paris, 

¥2 
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and at least one of every of the five sorts of manufacture mentioned in 
the 5th article. 

7. The members, whilst at Paris, are to assist at the meeting without 
being summoned thereto, and to have a voice in the discussions. 

8. One Minister of the Interior will convene, when it may seem ex- 
pedient for him to do so, the different members of the council, 

COUNCIL OF COMMERCE. 

9. The Council General of Commerce to be established by the Mi- 
nister of the Interior, by a resolution of $d Nivose, an. 11, will be cone 
ducted by sixty members, who, after five years, will, like those of the 
Council of Manufactures, be called Counsellors of Commerce, 

10. There will be in the council at least one member from every kind 
of commerce. 


11. The other articles of the Council of Manufacture are applicable 
to the Council of Commerce. * 

Spain.—The Council of Regency at Cadiz, by a document, dated 
the 27th of June, has recalled the instrument by which they recom- 
mended the opening of the ports in the Spanish colonies to foreign 
ships; the reason assigned is, that the president Castanos had been 


imposed on, as in the routine of public business the paper had been 
smuggled into his presence, under the false persuasion that it had been 
previously sanctioned by the proper state officers. No vessel is, in fu- 
ture, to be admitted into the colonial ports, unless it can produce a 
clearance from the mother country. 

Ireland —Trade has been represented of late as in a very declining 
state in Ireland, and the following is an extract from the Dublin Even- 
ing Post—“ Government this day sent for the principal manufacturers 
of this city, to consult with them on the best means to counteract the 
general effects of the present fallen credit of the metropolis, and to 
revive the litfle portion of trade which had remained in Dublin since 
the union. The measure, it is reported, took its rise from the wretched 
appearance which was lately made in a procession through Dublin, of 
some thousands of artisans bereft of employment. Much of the dis- 
tresses of the Irish manufacturers is attributed to the absentees; for 
what would have been spent in Ireland is drained off by the atten- 
dance, not only of the principal characters in England during parlia- 
ment, but most of the principal families during the greater part of the 
year, so that the kingdom of Ireland is annually drained of no less a 
tym than twe millions, and hence those that reside out of their own 
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country can afford no encouragement to the manufacturing industry 
of their countrymen resident in Ireland, and bence the manufacturers 
want that patronage and stimulus so absolutely necessary, not only to 
their prosperity, but to their very existence. 

DOMESTIC. 

In consequence of several recent failures connected with a banking 
house lately stopped payment, considerable convulsions have been given 
to the mercantile interest of the metropolis, but after the first alarm 
had subsided it was found not to have had that effect as at first supposed, 
and the alarm is considerably abated; although several country banks 
Westward will be found in our page of bankrupts, 

A check has been put to the threatened consequences, by the Di- 
rectors of the Bank having very handsomely come forward to support 
those merchants whose temporary embarrassments were occasioned by 
circumstances, they could neither prevent or foresee, and who having 
sufficient property want only the assistance of credit to retrieve their 
affairs, and carry on their usual business. This timely assistance has 
stopped the progress of the failures, and the funds have again rose 
-from the depression occasioned on them. Besides the accommodation 
thus derived from the Bank, other arrangements have taken place 


towards restoring public confidence, At a meeting of the principal 
merchants and bankers, the affairs of five of the principal houses in- 
volved were laid-before them, and the following was the amount of the 
debts and assets of those houses :— 


Debts. Assets. 
£ _ = é e¢ © 
Greaves, Sharpe, Fisher, and Fisher 503,000 0 O— 632,342 15 7 


Rowlandson and Bates 285,898 7 10— 330,444 10 2 
Rowlandson, Isaac and Co, ...--. 283,938 7 G—339,432 02 
Hardy, Ottley and Co 311,812 19 O—93877,775 13 3 
John Goodair $81,952 12 2— 487,209 99 





£1,766,602 6. 6 £2,167,204 811 

Four of the most respectable merchants in the |inem trade have been 
selected to “euperintend the affairs of the above parties, viz. Richard 
Fort, Sir Robert Graham, Mr. Shaw (of the house of Shaw and 
Fletcher) and another. 

The general aspect of our commercial affairs has not had such a 
gloomy aspect at the close of the month as towards the middle thereof, 
as fortune has very opportunely come to the relief of many bouses 
that otherwise were under temporary embarrassments: Many remit- 
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tances have lately arrived from the Brazils, and two very valuable 
fleets also from the Baltic, with cargoes of northern produce, which 
will meet a ready market, and turn to a profitable account. Stocks 
have risen 1} per cent, and the omnium has also rose from its sudden 


depression. 

From the East Indies several ships have lately arrived with valuable 
cargoes, and the East India Company has made a large declaration of 
goods for the ensuing September sale, to commence on Monday, 15th 
of Oct.—Prompt, 11th January, 1811. 

The following are amongst the goods exclusive of muslins, calicoes, 


and piece goods. 
COMPANY'S DRUGS. 

Saltpetre, 98,456 bags, 131,402 cwt—Raw Silk, 1794 bales, 
268,939 lbs.—Cotton, 17,167 bales.—Hemp, 166 bales.—Pepper, 2181 
bags.—Cinnamon, 3911 bales.—Sugar, 2124 bags.—Cochineal, 47 
boxes, 9400 ]bs—Opium, 25 bales, 4000]bs.—Barrilla, 1036 bags.— 
Tinnevelly Spices, 59 packages.—Keemoo Shells, 48 packages, rope 5 
coils.—Carpets, 5 bales.—Bamboo machinery, 1 box.—Hemp, on ac- 
count of government, 10,107 bales. 

PRIVILEGE DruGs, &c. 

Indigo, 1569 boxes and chests.—Cotton, 1925 bales.—Raw silk, 
103 bales.—Shellac, 20.—Sticklac 2.—Lae Lake, 188.—Gum Animi, 
5.—Do. Assafeetida, 16.—Do. Olibanum, 16.—Do. Mastich, 4. Cam- 
phor, 243.—Safflower, 147.—Lac Colour, 15 boxes.—Blue Galls, 11. 
Gall Nuts, 60.—Munjeet, 41 bags.—Castor oil and dry ginger, 41.— 
Star anniseed, 33.—Nutmegs and cloves, 5.—Books, 2 Loxes,—Ban- 
dannoes, 5.—Safiron, 3 chests. Besides several other parcels of goods, 
the particulars whereof are not yet known.—Also 1200 bales of Ben- 
gal silk, and 30 ditto organzine. 

The corn and meat markets still continue up, notwithstanding the 
promising crops, and grass feed. Many raw articles of foreign impor- 
tation have experienced a fall in the market this month, from the 
many recent arrivals; and we ure particularly glad on our own 
parts to notice a fall in the price of rags, expected still lower. 

Shipping licences for trading to and from the Baltic, which were 
made to expire in September next, are to continue in force until the 
first of January, 1811, according to a minute of the Council Board. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Holland. Tue subjugation of this unhappy country has at length 
been completed by the French without the leasi opposition. They formally 
entered Amsterdam on the 4th of July, and with a total disregard to 
the feeling and prejudices of the burghers the troops were quartered on 
them. Their late king Louis finding himself a mere cypher under his 
tyranni¢al brother, has formally abdicated the throne, by a declaration 
on the $d ult. in favour of his eldest son, leaving, according to the con- 
stitution, the regency to the queen and a council of ministers: and 
Napol¢on has issued the following decree, dated July 9 :— 


. 1. Holland is unite! to France. 
. The city of Amsterdam shall be the third city of the empire. — 


3. Holland shall have six senators, six deputies to the council of state, 
twenty-five deputies to the legislative body, and two judges in the 
court of cassation. 

4. The officers by sea and land, of whatever rank, shall be confirmed 
in their employments. Commissions shall be delivered to them, signed 
with our hand, ‘I'he royal guard shall be united to our imperial guard. 

5. The Duke of Piacentia, arch-treasurer of the empire, shall repair 
to Amsterdam in the capacity of our lieutenant-general. He shall 
preside in the council of ministers, and attend to the dispatch of busi- 
ness. His functions shall cease the Ist of January, 1811, the period 
when the French administration shall commence. 

6. All the public functionaries, of whatever rank, are confirmed in 
their employments, 

7. The present contributions shall continue to be levied until the Ist 
of January, 1811, at which period the country shall be eased of that 
burden, and the imposts put on the same footing as for the rest of the 
empire. 

8. The budget of receipts and disbursements shall be submitted to 
our approbation before the ist of August next. 


The interest of the debt for 1808 and 1809, not yet paid, shall be re- 
duced one-third, and charged on the budget of 1810, 

9. The custom-houses on the frontier, other than those of France, 
shall be organized under the superintendance of our Director-general 
of the custom-houses. The Dutch custom-houses shall be incorporated - 
therewith, 

The line of custom-houses, ‘now on the French frontier, shall be kept 
up until the Ist January, 1811, when it shall be removed, and the 
communication of Holland with the empire become free. 


10, The colonial produce, actually in Holland, shall remain in the 
hands of the owners, upon paying a duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem. 
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A declaration of the amount shall be made before the Ist September at 
farthest. 

The said merchandize, upon payment of the duties, may be imported 
into France, and circulated through the whole extent of the empire. 

11. There shall be at Amsterdam a special administration, presided 
over by one of our counsellors of state, which shall have the superin- 
tendance of, and the necessary funds to provide for the repairs of the 
dikes, polders, and other public works. 

12. In the course of the present month there shall be nominated, by 
the legislative body of Holland, a commission of fifteen members, 
to proceed to Paris, in order to constitute a council, whose business 
shall be to regulate definitively ali that relates to the public and local 
debts, and to conciliate the principles of the union with the localities 
and interests of the country. 

13. Our ministers are caarged with the execution of the present 


decree, NAPOLEON, 


H. B. Duke of BASSANO, Secretary of State. 


Never was Napoleon’s oppressive tyranny revealed in a more con- 
spicuous and disgusting light, than by his recent conduct towards his 
own brother, whom he has compelled, by incessant persecutions, to 
forsake a throne, which although founded on the ruins of the Dutch 


constitution, and sent without the wish of the people of Holland, yet 
+ er placid conduct and willingness to suffer the little commerce 
of the country remaining to exist, he had acquired the good will and 
affection of his people. He left his capital in disguise, after signing his 
declaration of abdication, and is supposed to be at present at Tonnin- 
gen, and report even mentions his wish to find an asylum in the only 
spot unpolluted by the hands and will of his tyrannical brother, 


Great Britain. 


Spain. --Nothing decisive has been effected in this country either by 
the enemy or the patriots, and the effectual system seems that pursued 
of harassing the enemy by flying detachments. The inhabitants of 
Catalonia, Arragon, Valencia and Murcia, it is represented, are re- 
solved rather to die than to submit to French tyranny. The skirmish- 
ing parties through the country have swept off the enemy in various 
situations. General Lacy having landed with 5000 men at Algesiras, 
made a forced march towards Ronda, a distance of about forty miles, 
and came up with the enemy by surprize. As soon as the French dis- 
covered their opponents they fled precipitately, leaving behind them 
5000 stand of arms, ammunition, clothing and provisions. These were 
immediately distributed amongst the patriots, and the General’s stand- 
ard was soon augmented by the addition of a force of 14,000. 

The patriots still continue to maintain the unequal contest with un- 
diminished constancy, and the Civdad Rodrigo still refused to surren- 
der, although only a heap of ruins before the assailant army. 


Partugal:—No news of any consequence has transpired during the 
month, and the British army seems to remain in perfect inactivity, 
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while at home an embarkation is said to be about to take place of from 
ten to fifteen thousand men. The troops already in Portugal are stated 
sow to be very healthy, effective, and well fed, and anxiously waiting 
for an opportanity to display their discipline and courage. 


., France hag had an,wpfortunate escape from being rid of its tyrant, in 
a conflagration which took place wt a:fete given the 2d of July by the 
Austrian ambassador, at bis hotel at, Paris, in honour of Napolean’s 
marriage, at. which were all the yassal crown heads and nobility at that 
time in France. ‘Tiig ornamenis of the ball-room soon caught fire by 
a spark from a, wax taper, and in a moment the whole room was of a 
blaze and tems oe of confusion, by the faliing of the chandelier and 
eagerness, of each to escape. The princess Schwartzenburg, who had 
missed her daughter, could not be prevented from searching for her in 
the midst of the flames, where she found an untimely death: the daugh- 
ter having escaped unhurt. France, according to the costinental pa- 
pers, once more-resounds with-joy-onthe account that the new empress 
is now decidedly in the family way. 

The greatest activity is carried on at’ all the ports for the equipment 
of a marine capable of tidalling that of Great Britain. 

America.—Political differences are sfill as high as ever, and the Eng- 
lish and French’ parties still strive the utmost to gain the ascendancy 
oyer ‘the,other.’ If Mr... Jefferson bad imitated the example of Great 
Britain in, ing a maply resistance to, the edicts of Napoleon inthe 
first instance, the American nation would not now have.to mourn the 
loss of its ships and propelty; and whilst one party extol him as one of 
the greatest men of the'age'for his political prudence and sagacity in 
bein ‘athe fo free int event,’ the other party censures him for 
his pusillaniSus Conduct aiid’ the imbecility of his administration. 
' \Hoatilities are represented to be inevitable between America and 
Pyamce, nd wi Americans in Paris‘are hastily departing the kingdom. 


4 f wiine 4 £ Penge 

Sweden—Ever since the untimely death, of the Crown Prince the 
capital of this country hasbeen to anxiety and dissention, No 
Jess tlian five atienpts have:been made to seteStockholm on fire, but 
they weré happily frustrated. — It is reported, that a physician has been 
afrested’as well as the Countess Piper,sitt#r to Count Fersen, on the 
suippositiot ‘of being ‘implicated in thé ldfe Conspiracy. Every thing, 
in short, seems, to asinounce that Sweden i8 t6 become the theatre of 


revo tionary. conflicts,..and. that. the Swedes must, wade. through 
aparchy before! they finally lose their independence. . 


aw ¥ fon © DOMESTIC OOCURRENGES. arty, 9. 

“fis month has been particularly barren in domentic.sfitien, and 
little! has decurred worth recording, except that on thestvial of Cobbett 
for adibel—he has been found guilty, and sentenced to both fine and 
imprisonment; be rye sham ee ee sent — gute tab tocane, 
a 7 art of the ‘Politica ister have ‘sen 

acd he oe he oth nt st fp ee 

m teach. ; gould wo @ ' 2s ap ‘musa! 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


W: are happy to state to our numerous readers, that the different 
reports we have received from various counties all agree in their state- 
ments, that crops of wheat promise a most abundant harvest; the 
rains for the last three weeks have greatly contributed towards this 
happy and beneficial change; the lent tillage, of every description, 
ears well, and the prospect is abundant. Turgips, in general, have 
been well got in, and with the exception of some few have got out of the 
reach of the fly; We are happy to add that the shewof potatoes are 
luxuriant ; and excepting hay, which certainly has suffered consider- 
ably by the prevailing dearth in the early part of the season, we have 
to thank Providence for its care and bounty, and to congratulate our 
countrymen on so flattering a prospect, 





— — 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION... 


Ingenuity of a Blind House-breaker ia Scotland, 











From the Scotch papers we learn, that a mian in Forres, blind from his in- 
fancy, and whose ingenuity, as # carpenter, locksmith, &c. has been matter of 
astonishment to all who have had an —— of inspecting his workman~ 
ship, was lately committed to the goal of that aad on a charge of entering 
into several shops by means of keys which he had made for that purpose, and 
carrying oif goods of every description. It is said, that owing to, the peculiar 
construction of one of the locks, he had devoted a great portion of three yearg 
in making a key to fit it. P 
Arial Ascension of Mr. Sadler at Oxford—At the ivstailation of Lord 
Grenville, as chancellor of the university of Oxford on the 7th of July, a grand 
attraction was the ascension of Mr. Sadler’s balloon. Garnerin’s ascent in 
this countty, which was the last, being upwards of seven years since, Mr. 
Sadler, who was some time sitice aimember of the board of naval works at the 
admiralty, was the first Englishomna who ascended:with a balloon. , His first 
— was va the 1 &thgel Co eT Ei pecans m oe Physio 
rden, in Ox agcompaied by , ral Fitzpatrick, and they descen 
near Aylesbury. Ovo aah ano P 1785, he. avenged, again, ecconr 
panied by the late Mr, Windhain, from Moulsey Hurst, near Hampto 
and descended, after a transit of eight hours, near the confluence of the Thames 
and Medway. He afterwards ascended from Manchester, ‘Worcester, and! 
Birmingham ; in the litter he was assisted in filling his balloon by the lave-celes 
brated Dr, Priestley; this ascension made the fifteenth. 
To make the hydrogen gasthere were twenty-five bagrels, in each of which 
was put upwards of a bushel of iron filings, amounting to abopt three tons, and 
two tons of vitriol, mg Lino § 
"At one o'clock ‘the balloon was!deemcd sufficiently filled, the scarlet end-was 
accordingly tlosed and tied. Notice was. theniseut to thechancellor, at the: res 
7 A toe + aaa fa . hoor it Gomme Cries Call Some 

and.a at a window on the fast, Jompus Ciyrig’i en 
poser progeene in oun the en fo rn even ond rth th Me, Sadlers. 
ving pre themselves for their cold voyage into the cloiids, by putting on 
Aaune Saves and waistcoats, suits of black, and great conti Mi? Sadler ve- 
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nior, stepped in first. The spectaturs then became extremely anxious, [is 
weight caused some of the ropes which fastened: the car to the balloon to give 
way, which causcd considerable alasin to the bye-standers; but Mr. Sadler im- 
mediately discovered the cause, viz. that they had not been tied by those who 
understood sailors knors. ‘The tour weights of fitty pounds each, which had 
been in tie cur to keep it down, were then taken out, and Mr. Sadler, jun, got 
im, aud there were in the car oue bundred smal! bags filled with sand, weighing 
about ten pounds each. There were also put in some cold beef, a bottle of 
brandy, and tuur bettles of water; they also took with them a cat, fastencd in 
wicker basket, dr beiug theu generally known that all was ready for the ascen- 
sion, there was a call for hats off, and every eve was fixed on the balloon and 
at cight unnutes after twa o'clock Mr. Sadier gave directions for the ropes 
whict held the balloon to be loosened, and instantly the balloon ascended in the 
must grand anti steady manner we ever saw, and the populace gave three 
huzzas, Mr. Sadler standing up, waving his hat and a flag. Mr, Sadler, jun. 

ursued sumilar conduct, but kept his seat. They went over Merton College, 

. W, they continued in a full clear view upwards of five minutes, with the sun 
shining very full upon the balloon, which bad a most delightful effect from its 
various colours, The dimensions of it is a sphere of thirty feet diameter; ca- 
pacity, 14,137 cubic feet, or 86,721 gallons; surface, 314 square yards, and 
composed of 566 yards crimson, blue, and white lutestring silk. The size was 
considered larger than a bay-rick twe tons weight. On the balloon being up 
five minutes, it entered a small whixe cloud, and continued in 1t a short time, 
and after that went in @d out of two other white clouds, for half an hour, 
when it was not seen any more. Soon after it rose, Mr. Sadler let out the 
cat, a bag of sand, Sir Sidney Smith’s flag, and a haudkerchief. 

The balioon descended at half past four, in a field belonging to Mr.Marshall, 
aquaker, near Newport Pagnell; the gas began to exhaust about twelve miles 
from Oxford, and they threw out ballast in order to clear the tops of trees, 
and observed people juading hay, who took it fur a kite in the shape of a tea- 
urn, and hesitated ‘to come near it; it was then about the height of a church 
steeple; they previously called on some women sitting at a cottage-door, who 
at first were much aiarmed, but afterwards ran to the balloon, Wind blowing 
fresh, N. E.—they then passed over their heads very rapidly, and descended 
and rose again with a rebownd, on es the earth in a wheat field, about 
forty feet, aud desceuded again in a field of barley adjoining, slightly rebound- 
ed trom that, and threw out the grappling irons, the car entangled m a quick- 
set hedge ; numbers of haymakers about three 8 off came up, and carried 
all to an adjoining pasture field, and by the assist#fice of at least fifty, emptied 
the balloon, and packed it into a cart belongwg to Mr Marshall, the quaker, in 
whose field they descended, and who very kindly not only lent his cart, but 
sent one of his workmen with it to Newport Pagnel, and gave the party a re- 
freshment of bread and cheese, brandyXc. 

Substitute for Dutch Slate Pencils.—A gentleman, near Kendal, who owns a 
quarry in one of the most mountainous districts, has discovered a substitute for 
stone pencils, hitherto used for writing upon sla’es, which were brought from 
Holland it abundance till the late decrees of France was strictly enforced, 
The Westmoreland stone is said to be of a much superior quality to that from 
Holland, and the proprietor has invented a machine for cutting these pencils in 
a circular form, 

Iron Railway from Cheltenham to Gloucester.—The much frequented town 
of Cheltenham will receive great benefit and improvement from the new iron 
Failway that is now erecting from thence to Gloucester, and which bids fair to 
be soon completed. Tiris will enable the inhabitants to procure their coals at 
seventeen shillings and sixpence, for which they now pay forty-five shillings 

r ton. 


Pe Relief of Innkeepers having Soldiers quartered on them.—The new Act for 
increasing the allowance to those who may have soldiers quartered on them, 
z2 
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directs, that instead of five-pence per diem for the diet and table-beer of a 
foot soldier, and seven-pence, for a dragoon, ove shilliig and four-pence shail 
be allowed foreach, The rate per dies: for horses is auginented from sixpence 
to fourteen-pence, and for each of the several articles, which the publican was 
heretofore obliged to furnish gratuitously, he is now to receive one balf-penny. 

Substitution of Poppy Oil for Olive Oil in Seqtiand.—We learn from a Scotch 
correspondent, that considerable quantities, of poppey seeds have been lately 
bought up in different parts of the country, and the expressed oil from them 
sold at the price of Florence oil, 

Major Cochrane, of Haddington, was the first person who stated the advan- 
tages arising from the culture of poppies, and that seven ounces of fine sallad 
oil were furnished by expression from two pounds of the seed. 

Dorchester Wool Fair.—On Wednesday the 18th of July, the annual fair for 
the sale of wool was leld at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, in two immense 
barns, belonging to Mr. Davy, a respectable inhabitant of that town, one of 
which was stowed with the wool belonging tu the farmers of the neighbouring 
districts, so disposed as to be convenientiy examined by the buyers; in the 
other barn, which was near three hundred feet long, and fifty feet wide; four 
tables were laid for the company to dine together; about two hundred persons 
sat down; the Earl of Macclesfield being at the head of the principal table, 
and John Fane, Esq. one of the members for the county, at the head of ano- 
ther. Many loyal and patriotic toasts were drank, aud harmony and good cheer 
presided. God save the King was sung in full chorus, by way of a finale, before 
rising to conclude on the busmess of the day, 

The London woolstaplers did not attend the meeting in such numbers as was 
expected, but the country buyers made good use of their absence, and before 
sun-set the whole of the wool was sold.. South Down, from 66s, to 75s. per 
tod (of 28lbs.); Berkshire, from 38s. to 42s. 

Sir Joseph Bankes, and a number of the other distinguished patrons of the 
growth and trade in British wool, attended the meeting, 

Witchcraft in Westmoreland.—At a village about two miles distant from 
Burton, in Kendall, a farmer had lately several of his calves die of the distem- 
per; some of bis credulous neighbours persuaded him that they were bewitch- 
ed, and a cunning woman told him that nothing would thrive about his house 
till the witch was burnt, and that the most effectual mode of breaking the en- 
chantment was to cause a calf to be burnt alive, This plan was accordingly 
adopted on the 11th of June last, and a fire was kindled for the purpose on an 
adjacent moss, whither the .poor victim (a fine heifer calf) was taken ina 
cart, and placed on a burniiig pile. Two men and a servant woman were the 
barbarous executioners who held the animal on the fire, one by its legs, another 
by its tail, and the third by its head; it however escaped from them several 
times, and was again and again committed to the flames!!! 


é 
Beer brewed by the twelve principai brewers, from the 5th July, 1809, to the 


5th July, 1810 :— 
Barrels, 


Barclay and Co,++eeeeeesssrcessersessecceceeces 235,063 
Thomas Meux and Core+escecessceresecerencvecces 210,868 
Truman and Co-eeeccccccsccccvccsccccessssscce 155,990 
Calverts and Co, s++ececssceecceccesesereneeesess 119,306 
Whitbread and Co,+++ eee eeceeceees teeeceeeeees 110,937 
H. Meux and Co,-+-+-+++++- treenececcscsess O8.661 
Combe and Coe eecsccecccccccccsscccvccscccccses 85,450 
Brown and Parry ssccrecccccscerreecccesesesseess 84,452 
Goodwyn and Co.s++srrerserseccersecereceersrsss 74,293 
Elliot and Co-+.+eeeeseeeeee 57,273 
Taylor and Co,--++++++ eee eee See ereeeeeree 44,569 
Clowes and COsrerececerencrsrceesesessesssssvecd 41,588 
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New Discovery of Colours Jor dyeing. —A German chiymist has by the aid of 
various substances, extracted from the green shells ‘of ‘herse-chestnuts, very 
beautiful yellow'and brown colours, and the latter in the greatest diversity of 
hues; they are to stand both on woolleas and silks, though the stuffs have been 
wetted aud wrung out, and some of them even washed in caustic liquids. 

Massacre of a Ship's Crew at New Sealand,—A melancholy fate has atfended 
the crew of the ship Boyd, which sailed from Botahy Bay to New Zealand, in 
consequence of an agreement made by the coptain with one of the chiefs of 
New Zealand, who happened to be at Botany Bay) to purchise timber to 
take to England. On the arrival of the vessel the captain was invited onshore, 
and attended the chief with part of the ship’s company in the boat. | Nothing 
particular transpired on this vecasion; hat the chief returned on board the ship 
attended by a number of canoes full of men, They were permitted to examine 
the ship, as a matter of curiosity. Tappohee, the chief, was treated with 
great respect; and having continued on board some tine, he got into his boat, 
for the purpose, as it was supposed, of meeting the captain of the ship, who, 
he said, had gone to see the timber. Instead, however, of leaving the ship he 
gave a yell, which was a signal for the massacre of the whole ship’s company, 
There were about thirty in ail, twenty of them they tore limb from limb, and 
regaled themseives upon the flesh of the unfortunate victims, About ten of 
the men, to save their lives, climbed the masts, and two women passengers, 
and a lad, ran down below; the chief hailed the meu, and told them, that 
they had got all they wanted, having plundered the ship; and that if they would 
come down their lives should be spared. The deluded men obeyed, and fell, 
like their comrades, a sacrifice to the inordinate and brutal appetites of the 
canuibals, The two female passengers and the boy were taken on shore, and 
the ship was burnt. The captain and men on shore were never heard of. The 
rival chief Pari, situated at a different part of the island, hearing of the affair, 
expressed his sorrow on the occassion to the captain of the City of Edinburgh, 
who was at the island for timber, and prepared to accompany him with an 
armed force to release the women and the boy, in which they fully succeeded, 
and the latter arrived safe on board the City of Edinburgh, at the Cape. 








ACCOUNT OF PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


Invention of a new Mode of cutting Veneers or Thin Boards, by Machinery, 
by Mr, Mare Isambard Brunel's, Portsea. 


r ; 
Tur blocks now used in the navy are ail furnished by Mg, Isambard, who 


obtained some years since a patent for cutting them out and’@)mpletely finish- 
ing them by means of his circular saws, and other machinery, fitted up, and 
constantly at work in the yard at Portsmouth. The object of the present patent 
is to cut out veneers or thin boards, which is done by means of a sharp instru- 
ment, forming part of an engine which is fully described and represented in the 
specification. ‘The cutter may be made of a single piece, though, in the figures 
attached to the legal instrument, it is represented as being composed of several 
pieces or plates of steel, held together and fastened by means of screws. These 
pieces or plates of steel can be pushed out in proportion as they are worn 
down, The frame forms a slider which moves along two strong rails, extended 
by means of brackets along each side of a pipe, with which they form a solid 
body, This pipe, having a flanch at each extremity, is fastened to two stand- 
ards, which are strongly bolted through their base to a platform, , The frame 
or slider is connected by means of a rod to the machinery, by which itds to be 
put and kept in motion, The part of the engine which carries 

composed, (1) of a cast-iron bed bolted to the platform; the upper 
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each side of this bed terminates into a projectiig angular rail: (2) a cast-iron 
frame or carriage, intended to slide on the bed by the assistance of a screw and 
rack. This sliding motion of the carriage, guided by two clamps, is to propel 
the wood towards the cutter. When the veneer or thin board has been sepa 
rated from the piece of wood, by the operation of the cutter, the carriage is 
removed back in order to clear the wood from under the cutter, The piece of 
wood is then to be elevated proportionally to the thickness of the veneer, 
which is next to. be cut, by means of a parallel motion. The patentee gives a 
description of the structure of the table, and observes, it is obvious tbat the 
cutter, whether long or short, requires to Le kept perfectly flat and true, with 
t to the propelling motion of the carriage, aud the parallel motion of the 
slider, and also very sharp. To obtain these points a lapis added to the engine, 
upon which the cutter is to be ground when requisite. The frame of the lap is 
supported by ineans of two steady pins let into uprights: it is elevated or 
lowered at pleasure, by the assistauce of screws: the lap is br ught under the 
cutter by siding back the carriage as much as is necessary. The engine is thus 
managed—The pieces of wood to be cut into veneers are placed or fastened on 
the table by means of cement or glue, The slider being supposed in motion, 
the workman attending the engine acjusts at first the talle to a proper degree 
of elevation, and propels the carriage by the assistance of a wheel: guided by 
the apparent effect of the cutter, he continues to force the carriage until the 
vencer is engirely separated; he then moves back the carriage with the assist- 
ance of thé Same wheel, and prepares for another cut by elevating the table as 
— as possible, This is accomplished by turning a spindle with the requisite 

ndles, . 

A Method of converting Salt or Sea-water into Fresh-water, both on Land and 
on bourd of Ship at Sea, by Mr. John Frederick Archbold, Great Charlotte- 
street, Sur cy.— | nis invention is intended to produce pure fresh-water from sea- 
water by distillation, on a principle of filtration, For this purpose stills of a 4 
new cyfistruction are used, each of which has an outward case of metal; be- 
tween the interior sides and bottom of which, and-tie exterior botcom and sides 
of the still, a space is left vacant: but the still is inserted into che case in such 
a manner that there shall be no egress for the steain from the case, except by a 
safety-valve, The head and neck are affixed to the still; thus, the water in the 
cases, not having the pressure of the atmosphere, will rise much beyond the 
boiling heat, and make the stills, which are inserted io them, boil also; and 
there being no egress for the steam from the case, except by the safety-valve, a 
smail fire will suffice to keep up this degree of heat. From that part of the 
case which comés in immediate contact with a fire, a flue may be inserted, 
which, making some horizontal revolutions along the bottom, may pass out 
into the chimucy, The back also of the fire-place can be a narrow boiler, 
which may coggpunicate with the cases of the still, When performed on 
board of shi Fieegersir et si lt-water is placed upon the deck of the vessel, 
through which te chimney of the fire may pass and impart its heat; and from 
thence pipes, having a cock attached to each, lead into the cases and stills for 
the purpose of their supply. From the necks of the stills pipes are brought 
éonducting the steam into vessels for cooking provisions. The range has two 
metal dours in front, each of which is attached by hinges to irou bolts: these _. 
bolts fit into staples affixed in the side of the range, so that when thé*fire is not 
wanted for cooking it can be enclosed by these doors; but when ré§dired the 
doors can he diawn out the length of the bolts, fitting into thijstaples at 
side of the range, and form a screen, between which and the firé the meat 
be roasted. For the purpose of condensing steam on boatd of ship, the 
Coutaining it may pass through the ship, and along any part of the ®utside of it 
which lies immediately in the water, and again entering the slip, it discharges 
the cousgensed water into the vessels designed for its reception; after the sea- 
water Oe distilled in this manner it is passed through a filterer, consisting 
of a small cylindrical case, made of tin or other metal, and being filled with 


® 
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pounded charcoal, each end is stopped by a circular Gover, perforated with 

oles, fine enough to preveat the charcoal from passing through. One end of 
this case is inserted into a cask also partly filled with pounded charcoal, and 
the water being poured into the cask fiers out through the case. 

A Method or Process for boring and forming Pipes, Cylinders, Columns, 
and Circular Disks, out of Solid Blocks and Slabs of Stone of any kind, by 
Mr. Williaws Murdock, Soho Foundry, Staffurd.—This is a very neat and econvue 
micalinvention. By che usual method stone cylinders, pillars, pipes, &c. are cut 
out by. the chisel, and all the substance excepting that imenethanaly wanted ig 
chipped off in small and useless pieces; but Mr. Murdock’s method: enables the 
workman to form the pipe by cutting out of the.block a complete and perfect 
cylinder; thus from the same stone several pipes of different sizes may be made 
with the smallest possible waste. 

A new and improved Method of manufacturing Salt, by Mr. John Marshall 
and Mr. John Naylor.—By the method now in use, the salt brine is placed in 
pans or boilers, to the whole of which the fire has access, and atl the parts of 
it are equally heated. No means are employed for the special purpose of caus- 
ing the brine to sustain, in different parts, various degrees of heat, by the 
greater or less proximity of such parts respectively to the fire. The new me- 
thod consists in varying, at short and successive intervals, the degrees of heat 
which the brine receives from the fire; and it is done by adding to the common 
brine-pan or boiler a condenser or cooler having 2 communicatien with the 
boiler, by which means the heated brine may freely flow from t iler into, 
and circulate about, the cooler or condenser, and from thenge back again, which, 
it will do by means of the impulse and motion communicated by pe re; and by 
the consequent expansion of the brine, the most heated pa lowing a 
the top, and so going on towards the extreme part of the condenser, aud after- 
wards, when become more cool and dense, returning in an under and backward 
current towards the fire, which progress forward and backward is toutinued, 
and thus the salt is formed into crystals chiefly in the condenses, and ngt in the 
heated pee or boiler, in which the salt is wholly formed by the method now in 
use. For dispatch, two or more condensers might be applied to one boiler, or / 
two or more boilers may be applied to one or more condensers. The or 
condenser might be another pan not heated, but for saving of expense the pa- 
tentees recommend clay lined with brick-flags, or any other cheap and conven 
nient materials for forming a shallow pond or reservoir, communicating with the 
boiler, and acting as such cooler or euser; any other way of causing an al- 
ternate.variation of the degrees of heat in the brine, during the process, would 
prodyce'a similar efiece; “ but no method,” say they, “can be more simple 
and easy for this, purpose, than that,'which we have. bed; and this, in its 
prinoiple, camprebends all other methods of graduating and regulating the heat 
of the brine, Hy alternate increase and diminution ; and api ore we protest 
aapinst the evasive employment, of any mode different in fo id appearance, 
whereby the same or the like effectmay be produced, either entirely or ally, 
inasmuch as all such different modes would be in substance and prin@iple, the. 
same cs that which. we have described; and we icularly notice that, as the 
communication js: to be ope), a pan or pans of an enlarged size, having the, 
heat applied only to Laut dbereof, would operate to the forming of the salt, 

G decarse imthat case’ ciie parts of the pan’not heated would be in effect con 
densers ee"the heated parts of the pan; but the extension of the pans would 
operate acaiggpseving of expense. By the addition of the coolers or con- 

a h greater quantity of salt will be made in the same space of 
than can be made in the same pans or boilers, without the coolers or con 
edensers.” § +) 

An Invention of certain Apparatus to be added to the Asgle-trees and 
Wheels, or Naves of Wheels, of Carriages, so as to smpede, aes or 

cheek thetr Action; by Mr. Charlys'Le Caans, Llanelly.—-This invention con-~ 
sists in causing the wheels, or either wheel. simgly, of any carriage whatsoever 
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to be stopped, or hecdme stationary, at the pleasnre of the driver thereof, by 
means of bolts orslides of iron, or any other metal or compound metal, at- 
tached to an axle-tree of any kind or sort, which bolts or slides, by means of 
levers, with or without the assistance of springs, come into contact with a plate 
of iron, or any other metal, or comspouhe’ metal, on which one or more projec- 
tions are farmed; which plate being: let iny and ‘fixed.to the nave of a wheel, 
will answer the purpose required, by:impeding the motion of any carriage, to 
the wheel or wheels of which the same is applied. The levers are, or may be, 
connected with body of any kind of carriage, and to such part thereof as 
may prove most convenient, by either chains, strings, cords, leather, or any 
other substance necessary for the-purpose. 








BANKRUPTS. — 


BANKRUPTCIES. Brickwood J. sen. and jan. J. Rainier, W 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Morgan and J. Starkey, of Lombard street, 
Parentheses.) bankers. (Messrs. Panther and Son, Lon- 
ABELLF. Ingram conrt, Fenchurch street, | don street. 
dealer. (Mr. Pearce, Paternoster row. Blandy E. of Lyncombe and Wydcombe, 
Abbott Thomas, Market Deeping, Lincoln, | Somerset, dealer. (Mr. Frowd, Serle street, 
innkeeper. (Messrs. Lambert and Sons, = oln’s inn. 
Hatton garden; and Chrale and os. Staf- Blocre J. Ludgate hill, victualler. (Messrs. 
»Belband Broderick, Bow lane, qo ee 
Armstrong Franeis, late of Salisbar street,;| Bowles W., T. Ogden and G. ndham, 
Strand, wine rebant, (Mr. Wat§brough, | New Sarum, Wilts, bankers. (Mr. "Boaden’ 
Warnford co Throgmorton street, Salisbury; and Mr. Millett, Middle Temple 
Aldridge C. Aldeisg eet, Fidttex. (Mr, | lane, 
Silver, Aldersgate he Barrow J. Shaftesbury, Dorset, banker. 
‘Ashton’ F. of dealer. (Messrs. | (MY. Hodding, Salisbury; and Mr. Millett, 
Wiltshire and fata street, Landon. | Middle Temple lane. 
Aldridge R. of Nailsworth, Gloucester, Blakey T. and J., Liverpool, merghants, 
clothier. (Mr, Swahn, New Basinghiall Street. | (Megsrs. Grimeh and Hinde, Liverpool; and 
Benjamin Chatham, giass atid chitia- | Mr. Witidle, Johti treet, Bedford row, 
fran. (M Howard and Abraham, Jew- Briggs L. Londow road, St. George’s fields, 
ye pirect, Aldgate. shoemaker. (Messrs. Pitcher and Sampson, 
nso + R. Newcomb, and J. Sisson, | St. Swithin’s lane. 
eien ot, silk bat manufacturers... (Mr. Burbridge W. Cannon. street,  timbtretia 
Swanp, New peeve Street, , maker. (Messxs, Chapman and Stevens, St, 
Bucknell W. Kirby street,” Ftatton-ehtdeh; ' Mildred’s court, Poultry. 


watchmaker. (Mr..Orchard, Matton gurtien? Cotterill Edimund, Vine street, oe 
Bowler Coors, stenapihn Lancastet, Hat] street, bacon mierchant. (Mr. Hammorndé,;: 
Yr. slop 


matiufacturer. King street, | Hatton garden. 
Manchester; and Willis, oe one unl-Co, Crampton Wm. of Reckingham, Ro 
Wanniord court, { horse-dealer. (Mr.S. Fisher, Gain 
Bamford Sam, Paul, Exeter, factor ond and Warrand and Wood, Castle court, 
dealer. (Mr. Turner, Church yard, Exeter; | row. 
and’ ‘Collett, Wimburne. and Chancery Cranch Nathaniel, of Exeter, merchant. 
lane.. om Kendall, Exeter; and Mr. Abbott, ‘Old 
Booth Jn. of Northen, Chester, « cornfactdr, treet. 
and John smith, of Diverpoul,” a ot. Coles Wm. Mincing lane, broker.’ Sas S 
chant and dealer. (Messrs. Waltau, Girdlers’ hall, Basinghall st 
ep and Mr, Wandie, a =r —- Critten..J. Halesworth, Suffolk, oweben 
Authony, cosa erana street, lex. (Messrs. White and Woodcock, Halesworth ; 
Hunt, Sarry stree and Mr. Pagh, Bernard street, Russell 
Barns Wm, sen. sen. af Roch ) square, 
master. ict »Warwic! i, New: Carr G, and J. Sheffield, York, 
gate stree (MF. Brookfield Sheffield ; and Messrs, Sykes 
we palls John, St. any, carrier. | nnd Knowles, New inn. 

Gr, Archer, stiigenaly eatelk and Mr, Chandler T. and T, Newsom, of Norton 
Dares ry Staple’s inn. Falgate, grocers, (Mr. Williams, jan. Lord, 
Batchelor Johp and Joseph Petriay Lat | Mayor's Cotrt Office; Royal aaemwee. ~ 
hail place, Surry, builders. (Mr, R. Price, Corbett L. late of Cheltentiem r 

No. 14, Clifford’s inn. _ keeper. (Messrs. Welles and ae Cheltens 
Butcher Nathaniel, St. Martin’s le grand, | ham; and Messrs. Meredit obinsy 
vietualler, (Mr. Christie, Holborn court; Lincoln’s inn new square % 
Gray’s inn lane. Duckham Thomas, late akeG 
Browne Rd. jun. Pleasant place, Rattle _von, cattle dealer. (Mr. Maunder, 
bridge, painter. (Mr. C. Hamilton, Tavis |“ and Messrs. Sykes and Know New inn. 
tock — ¢ Covent garden. Dollman, Sampson and Wr? Banks, ‘of & 
Bull Jn. late, of Kingslangley, Herts, car: | Poultry, hatters, (Mr. 8, H. Phillips; Par: 
tw (Mr. vont — Elin ‘edurt, ‘ard street, Strand. 
ple. _ Deal Jn. Thur!, late of Shaftesbury; 
Bartlett. Joien » late ‘of Colyton, Dévan,, set, brewer. (Messrs. , egerer 908 rid ol a 
bagmaker. Ny, ey nal and | Southampton buildin ancery lanes 
Messrs. = and Co, New iin. - Dyson S. Hadde ia, York, merchant: 
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ue. Stephenson, Holmfirth, York; and Mr. 
Batty, Chancery lane. 

Darwin Henry, Southampton, tailor, 
Dodd, Billiter lane. 

Davis J. of Risca, Monmouth, merchant. 
(Mr. Evans, Newport; aud Mr. Williams, 
Red Lion square. 

Dawson TIT. Sherborne, York, shopkeeper. 
(Mr. Granger, Commercial street, Leeds; 
and Mr. Edmunds, Exciiequer Office, Lin. 
coln’s inh. 

Easion Samuel, of Dover, brandy mer- 
chant. (Mr. Cobb, Cleweut’s inn. 

Ellis Rich, Earl street, Blackfriars, provi- 
sion bro er and dealer. (Mr. Bryant, Cop.. 
hall court. 

Earnshaw Thomas, late of Smithey Ridge, 
Silkstone, York. (Mr. King, Castie street, 
Holborn, 

Eastwood J, of Liggett, 
her. (Mr. Partimaton, Bin wo siveet, Man- 
chester: and Mr. Hind, Inner Tecople 

Eecies F. of Orispin steeet, Sprtattieids, 
Crapers (Mr. tame Dowa ste tall 

Beerion E& Duras lane, tl olioway 
merevent. (Mr. Miclward, Size lane 

Fairweather Harrison J. Peachurch street, 
merenant (Messrs. Cooper aud Lowe, 
Soucaampton bodings. 

Field Wm. North creen, Worship street, 
clip bat mawutacturer. (Mr. tHharding, Prom 
ruse street. 

Forsier Wm. Carburton street, Firzioy 
square, coach maker, (ir. Langley, Plumb- 
tree street, Bloomsbury. 

Fanshaw Jobn, of Liverpool, dealer in 
earthenware. (Mesors. Griflin, Hanley; and 
Mi. Baddeley, Serie street, Lincoln's inn 
fields, 

Faulding Wm, late of Hall, grocer and 
dealer (Mr. G. Haire, Parliament street, 
Hull; and Mr. G. Edmunds, Lineoln’s inn, 

Field Wnt, Trowbridge, Wilts, innkeeper. 
(Messrs. Williams and bush, Lrowbridge ; 
and Mr. Williams, Red Lion square, Lon- 
don, 

Fox J. Coleman street buildings, mer- 
ehant. (Mr. Burn, Auction Mart, Bartholo. 
mew lane. 

Gaskell Thomas, Bruton street, Berkley 
square, linen draper. (Messrs. Collins and 
Walker, Spital square: 

Godwin Chomas, Queen street, Cheapside, 
merchant and dealer. (Mr. Hartley, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars. 

Hart George, Weodbricge, Suffolk, brewer 
and dealér. (Messrs. Browne and Notcutt, 
Ipswich; and Mr. Flexney, Chancery lane, 

Harritz John, of Narrow street, Lime. 
house, timber merchant. (Messrs. Evitt and 
Kixon, Awerican square. 

Harris Richard, Oxford, shopkeeper. (Mr, 
Moore, Bow lane, Cheapside. 

Harries John, of Portsea, Hants, dealer 
and chapman. (Mr. Rivers, Garlick hill, 
London. 

Harvey W. Chiswell street, carrier, (Messrs, 
Owen: and Hicks, Bartlett's buildings, Hol- 
bora. 


(Mr. 


York, calico ma.- 


Turkey 


Hipplas J. Great St. Helen's, merchant,’ 


(Mesars. Kersey and Spur, Bishopsgate street. 

Harrison W. Cha@fioute street, Rathbone 
| victuallier, (Messrs. Cuppage and 
Ri ermyn strect, St. James's. 

Harrison W. Gorst Harrison, Cooke and 
Harrison, late of Tower street, merchants. 
(Mr. Lamb, Aldersgate strect. 

Harrison Jobn Fairweather, Fenchureh 
Street, merchant: (Messrs, Cooper and Lowe, 
Southampton buildings, 

VOU Ve 
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Jones Ann, St. lames’s street, Westminster, 
milliner, (Messrs. Denton and Barker, 
Gray’s ian, 

Jarvis James, of Bath, victualler, (Mr. 
Highmoor, Bush lane, Cannon street; and 
Mr. Wingate, Bath. 

Jorden Thomas, of Bath, linen draper 
‘Mr. Shephard, Bath; and Shephard and 
Adlington, Bedford row; and Clarke and 
Sow, Bristol. 

Jukes George Morss, of Gosport, banker. 
(Mr. Boswell, St. Miciaet’s alley, Cornhilt 

Jones Daniel, Ponty Pool, Monmouth, li- 
quor merchant. (Mr. Clissold, Bristol; and 
Mr. Tarrant, Chancery lane. 

Jamieson John, Liverpool, ship broker 
and dealer, (Mr. Davis, Liverpool; and Mr. 
Meddoweroft, Gray’s ina. 

Jukes Edward, Jn. Langley 
Morss Jukes, Gosport, bankers 
dell, G ; and Mr. T. Briggs, 
Street, Strand, 

Knight Wm. and Wm, Bucknell, Kirby 
Street, ilatton garden, watch mahulacturers 
(Me. Orchard Halton garden, 

hailick Richard, late of Southampton. up- 
hoisterer. (Messrs. Vizard and Coa New 
square, Lincoln's inn. 

Knot J. Margate, shoemaker, (Mr. Boyce, 
Margate; and Messrs. Beil and, Broderick, 
Bow lane, Cheapside. 

KnibbsJ. I. Lime street square, insurance 
broker. (Mr. Passmore, Warford court, 
| hrogmorton street. 

Langley J. late of Gosport, banker. 
Boswell, St. Michael’s alley, @urnhill. 

Lewis Peter Reynton and Jos. Jackson, 
Swand. (Messrs. D. and G, Kussen, Crown 
count, Aldersgate street. 

Lund Charies Lewis, Austin friars, insur- 
ance broker. (Mr. Harrison, Crown court, 
Threadneedle street. 

Legg ®. Cornwell's fields, Middlesex, coal 
merchant. (Mr, Reakes, Welclose square, 

Longhurst J. Kenoington lane, Surry, vie- 
tualier. (Mr. llarlley, New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, 

Luccock T., New Malton, York, stone ma- 
son, (Mr, Paul, New Malton; and Mr, Mor 
ton, Gray’s inn squire, 

Lake W., RK. Whitehall, and H. Jenkins, 
West Smit! field, linen drapers. (Messrs, Ca- 
ton and Brunell, Aldersgate street 

Mapleton J. bath, cabinet maker. (Mr. 
Thomas, Broad street, Bristol; and Mr, Ed- 
munds, Exchequer Office of Pleas. 

Macdonald J. of the Royal Marines, Wool- 
wich, victuailer, (Mr. Pearson, Elm court, 
Temple, 

Melton Wm. late of Manchester, victual- 
ler and dealer. (Mr. Hankin, Spring gardeas, 
Manchester ; and Mr, P. Hurd, Temple. 

Maltby Rowland, Mortimer street, money 
scrivener. (Mr. Humphries. Clement’s inn, 

Magenis Daniel, Clifford's inn passage, 
victualler. (Mr. Brown, Pudding lane. 

Middleburst Matt. of Wigan, Lancaster, 
corn dealer. (Messvs. Griffith and Hinde, 
Liverpool; and Mr. Windle, John strect, 
Bedford row. 

Marshall Benj. Bedminster Down, Somer- 
set, victualler. (Mr. W. James, Custie green, 
sristol; and Shephard and Adlington, Bed- 
ford row. 

Mingay Sophia and Thomas and Phillip 
Nott, Smithfield. bankers. (Messrs, Barrows 
and Vincent, Basinghbal! street. | 

Morgan E. Newbridge, Monmouth, shop- 
keeper. (Messrs. Daniels and Son, Bristol; 
and Pearson and Son, Pump court, Temple, 

AA 


and George 
(W. Wea- 
Fassex 


sport 


(Mr. 
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Mozeley Maurice Lewin, late of Liver- 
pool, merchant, (Messrs, Higson and Atkin- 
son, Manchester; and Mr. Raiph Ehis, 
Chancery !tane. 

Moon C. Southampton, druggist. 
Barney, Southampton. 

Marris R. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, grocer. 

fr. Galland, Kingston on Lull; and Mr, 
filis, Chancery lane. 

Nicholls Robert, of Norwich, woollen dra- 
per and dealer. (Messrs. Sinmpson and Co. 
ae and Windas and Son, Chancery 
ane. 

Norton Aaron, Printer street, Blackfriars, 
dealers. (Mr. Reilly, Stafford row, Pinilico. 

Normington Jn. St. Martin's le grand, cot- 
ton and silk trimming manufacturer. (Mr. 
Field, Charch passage, Aldermanbary. 

Newcombe J, Exeter, victuailer. (Mr. 
Bowring, Exeter; and Williams and Darke, 
Princes street, Bediore row. 

Perkins John, Queen street, Cheapside, 
wholesale statiover. (Mr. Russell, Lant street, 
Southwark. 

Parkers Daniel, Exeter, four merchant. 
(Mr. Turner, Exeter ; and Mr. Williams, Aus- 
tin friars. 

Pearson William, of Chiswell street, Old 
street, paper hanger, (Mr. Pread, Copthall 
conrt. 

Pickman Rd. of Dockhead, Surry, china 
and glassman. (Messrs. T. and S. Naylor, 
Great Newport street. 

Pickslay Wm. of Exeter, linen draper. 
(Mr. Turnet, Church yard, Exeter; and 
oe ap Collett, Winburnve and Co. Chancery 

ane. 

Pearson Paul, of Cannton Common, Notts, 
innkeeper. (Mr. Fisher, Gainsborongh; and 
Warrand and Wood, Castle court, Badge 


(Mr. 


row. 

Phillips David, Bristol, haberdasher. (Mr. 
Frankis, St. John street, Bristol; and Whit- 
comb and King, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street. 

Penney Thomas and Henry Mayo, late of 


Ball —_ Lombard street, merchant. (Mr. 
Barrow, Threadneedle street. 

Peters Jan. Portsmouth, merchant. (Messrs. 
Annesley and Bennett; Angel coutt, Throg- 
morton street. 

Revell Geo. Poplat, bricklayer. (Messrs, 
Eviut and Rixon, Hayden square, London, 

Roberts Joseph, of Sheffield, Yorkshire, 
razor manufacturer. (Mr. Rodgers, Shef- 
field; and Mr, Bigg, Hatton garden. 

Russell John, Norris street, Haymarket, 
—- (Mr. Pike, Air street, Picca- 
dilly. 

Robinson W. late of King’s Newton, Der- 
by, farrier. (Mr. Greaves, Derby. 

Rome David, Liverpool, cabinet maker 
and dealer. (Mr. Forrest, Liverpool; and 
Mr. Windle, John strect, Bedford row. 

Reed Wm. Southend, Essex, apothecary, 
(Mr. Mant, Warwick court, Holborn. 

Robinson S$. Saffron Walden, Essex, car- 

enter. (Messrs. Dawson and Wrattislaw, 

atwick Street, Golden square. 

Sheldon Riehard Hy. Nevill’s court, Fet- 
ter jane, jeweller. (Messrs Dawson and 
Wrattislaw, Warwick street, Golden square. 

Skirvens Jn. James street, Westminster, 
baker. (Mr. Freame, Great Queen street, 
Lincoln’s inn fields, 

Saunders Thomas, Borough Markct, South- 
wark. (Messrs. Sweet and Stokes, King’s 
Bench walk, Temple. 

Siow George, of Manchester, dealer and 
ebapman. ‘tur. Partiugton, Brown street, 
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Manchester; and P. Herd, Inner Tetitpie, 
Loudon. 

Smith Edward, of Dalton, Lancaster, eorn 
dealer. (Mr. Gaskell, Wigan; and Mr. Wins 
dle, John street, Bedford row. 

Sandom Ralph, of Deptford, wine mer- 
chant and dealer. (Mr. Charsley, Mark 
lane. 

Sibbald Robert, Lower East Smithfield, 
slopseller, dealer and ehapman, (Mr. Bir- 
kett, Boud court, Wallbrook. 

Stocks Samuel, of Liley Clough, York 
clothier. (Mr. Rylan, Dewsbury, York ; and 
Mr. T. Oressiey, Holborn court, Gray's 
inn, 

Stanbury Jn. Wall and Richard Stanbury, 
Plymouth Dock, salesman. (Mr. Z. Tarner, 
Paul street, Exeter; and Mr, P. Witliams, 
Austin friars. 

Sharples Lawrence and Wm, Walton le 
Dale, Lancaster, cotton mannfacturers. 
(Messrs. Blanchard and Co. Preston; and 
Blakelock and Co. Elm court, 

Stroud Benj. of Poole, linen draper and 
dealer. (Messrs. Clarke and Son, Brietol ; 
_ Jenkins, James and Co. New inn, Lon- 

on. 

Simpson J. late of New Malton, York, but- 
ter and bacon factor, (Mr. Paal, New Mal- 
ton; and Mr. Morton, Gray’s inn square. 

Sutcliffe A. Lane end, Stantield, York, cot- 
ton manufacturer. (Mr. Grimshaw, Burnley; 
and Blacklock and Co. Temple. 

Sweet W. Exeter, serge maker. (Mr. Ter- 
rell, North street, Exeter; and Williams and 
Darke, Princes street, Bedford row. 

Sterriker R. Epsom, innkeeper. (Mr. 
Fowell, Fruit lane, Cornhill. 

Turvey James, of Ham, Surrey, baker, 
dealer and chapman. (Mr. Carter, Kingston; 
and Simpson and Hartle, King’s Beneh 
walks. 

Tatin Ralph, Chandos street, Covent gar- 
den, cheesemonger. (Messrs. Clayton, Scott 
and Co. New square, Lincoth’s imu. 

Turner J. Sweffling, Suffolk, merchant. 
(Messrs. Simpson and Rackham, Norwich; 
and Windas and Son, Chancery lane. 

Villars Charlotte, Conduit street, Bond 
street, milliner. (Messrs. Richardson, Fisher 
and Co. Bury street, St. James's. 

Vos Hermanus and J.C. Essers, New court, 
Crutched friags, merchants. (Shaw, Le Blanc 
and Co. Tudor street, Blackfriars, 

Ward T. Cheapside, haberdasher, (Mr. 
Birkett, Bond court, Walbrook. 

Woolcombe Wm. sen, atid jun, late of Ro- 
therhithe, ship builders. (Mr. Wilde, Castle 
street, Falcon sqnare. 

Windcatt Thomas, of Bridgetown, Devon, 
woolspinner. (Mr. Bratton, Exeter; and Mr. 
Follett, Paper buildings, Temple. 

Wilcox Thomas, Exeter, tallow chandler. 
(Mr. Tersall, North street, Bxeter. 

Willis James, George Morss Jukes, J. Gray 
Jackson and Jn. Langley, of Salisbury —- 
Fleet street, merchants, (Mr, Boswell, St. 
Michael's alley, Cornhill. 

Walmsley Js. Salford, Manchester, cotton 
twist maker. (Messrs. Higgins and Atkin- 
son, Redcross street, Manchester; and Mr. 
R. Ellis, Chancery lane, 

Watson Clemeni Chatto, late of Fenchurch 
street, wine and brandy merchant. (Mr. 
Droce, Billiter square. 

Wjicox Jn. Edward and Alexander —— 
Exeter, bankers. (Messrs. Williams an 
Brooks, New i Lincoln’s inn. 


White H. of Manchester, dealer. (Metsre 
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Johnson and Bailey, Manchester; and Mr. 
Eliis, Chaneery lane. 

Watson W. sen. and jun. Alnwick, North- 
umberland, cornfacwrs, (Mr. Lambert, 
Ainwick; and Mr, Fiexuey, Chancery lane. 

Warwick W. Red Lion streel, Clerkenwell, 
jewelier. (Mr. Atkinson, Castle street, Fal- 
con square. 

Whae G. G. Bride lane, Islington, coal 
factor. (Messrs. Kearsey and Spurr, Bishops- 
gate street withm. 

Weekes J. now or late of Sidbury, Devon, 
tanner. (Mr. Gould, Honiton; and Mr. 
Warry, New inn, London. 

Wilson S$. late pf Westmoreland place, 
Middiesex, but now of Walthamstow, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Bryant, Copthall court, 

Watson H. and M. Newcastle on Tyne, 

rocers.  (Messvs. Bowdillon and Hewitt, 
Tice Friday street. 

Wilton R, Bishopsgate street within, mer- 
ehant. (Mr. Fiske, Paisgrove place, Strand. 

Young H. King’s arms, George street, Brick 
lane, victualler, (Mr, Whitton, James stree t, 
Bedford row. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, 


Barlow T. Strand, mercer and tailor. 

Herbert W. jun. Liandiloes, Montgomery, 
draper. ’ 

Holdsworth Wm. Addingham, York, fax 
spinner. 

Sibbald R, Lower East Smithfield, slop 


seller. 
Thornber J. Colne, Lancaster, calico ma- 


nufacturer. 
Wake G. Morpeth, Northumberland, 
brewer. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Abney Rob. Ashby de la Zouch, Leicester, 
brickmaker, 24 July. 

Adams Thomas, High street, Borough, 24 
July. 

‘Aotwick Benj. of Flocktom, York, corn 
dealer. 

Appleton Wm. and Edw. Sm 
chester, or manufacturers 

Barns J. Truro, Cor nwail, 


ley, Man- 
July. 
draper, 30 


Aug 
Belcher John, Oxford, shoemaker, 14 July. 
Bryan Wm. Camberwell, Surrey, mer- 


ehant, 3 July. 
Burland TY. Hungerford, Berks, draper, 5 


Bowman J. of Water lane, brandy mer- 
chant, 6 Jaly. 

Birkett Rob. of Gloucester street, Queen 
equare, 27 July. 

Bowles Anth. Thomas and T. Williams, 
Kent street, Southwark, grocers, 21 July. 

Brown Wm. Wormwood street, London 
wall, es @7 Jaly. 

Bryan M. George street, Hanover square, 
picture dealer, 21 July. 

Barlow a Newport, Isle of Wight,- 
mercer, 14 Ai 

Baker J. Shepton Mallett, Somerset, inn 


keeper, 6 Sept 
Barclay 7 Ola Broad street, merchant, 7 


Benson J. W. of Holbeach, Lincoln, sur- 
geou, SI July. 

Busby W. and J, Hill, Strand, hatters, 4 

OS atora Ww. Sue “ Sumner, Foster lane, 
Yinen draper, + 


Dividends. 
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‘ pope W. Wormwood street, victwaller, 37 
aly 
Ball J. Salisbury, victualler, 2 Sept. 
Bull J. Kingston, Isle of Wight, corn dealer, 
+ Ang. 
Chambers Wm. Lincoln, currier, 14 Jaly. 
A = Corn. East Farleigh, heat, de 
uly 
Catterall Paul, Preston, Lancaster, cottoa 
Spinner, 24 July. . 
Cowcher Wm. Pollock and Tho. Fenoull- 
her, Clement's lane, merchant, 24 July. 
Coulthard Rob. Crieketeers, Orange row, 
Kennington, victualler, 21 Jul 
Cole Isaac, late of Marnhuli, Dorset, wool. 
stows 1 Ang. 
TF we Manchester, stone mason, 8 


"Coins J. of Gosport, builder, 16 


P Carr E. Whitstaple, Kent, carpenter, $ 
ept. 

Gawley A. late of Mellor, Derby, grocer, 
15 Ang. 

Bailes W. Old Broad street, merebaut, Me 


er, 


late 


uly. 

Deighton John, Reeth, Yorkshire, iron- 
monger, 14 July 

Danage Sam. St. Paul’s Charch yard, trunk 
maker, 28 July. 

Devenish Aun and Hy. Newport, Villiers 
Street, Strand, upholsterers, 18 Aug. 
Py mg Auth. Surdud Greew, cattle dealer, 

Aug. 

Dimsdale J. Kingsten on Hull, dealer, ¢ 

uc. 

Dixon W. and H, Rotherhithe, timber mer- 
ehants, 18 Aug. 
4 Dawies C. St. John street, carpester, 1¢, 

ug. 

Devenish and Newport, Villier’s street, 
Strand, 18 Aug. 

Ekins J. Oxford street, Middlesex, cheese- 
menger, 5 Jul 

Evitt Joseph, Rood lane, glassman, 4 Aug, 

Eaton D, Chatham, tailor, 11 Aug. 

Freemantie J. Brandon and Co. ironmon- 
gers, Goswell street, 4 Aug. 

oe Robert, St. Ann’s lane, silkman, 2¢ 


Tu 

Fairfield Jn. and J. Buckley, of Liverpool 
merchant, 21 July. 

Fraser Thomas, Well strect, Mary-le-bone, 
coach spring munufacturer. 

Fortnam Wm. Ball alley, Lombard street, 
stationer, 7 Aug. 

Forrester Jn. Lane end, manufacturer of 
earthenware, 8 Aug. 

Fleming H. Hanway yard, Oxford street, 
jeweller, 4 Aug. 

Farbridge R. Parragon place, Kent road, 
timber merchant, 4 Aug. 

Gibbs John, Havertordwest, wine mer. 
chant, 17 July. 

Gaywood W. Stockport, Cheshire, cabjnet 
maker, 30 Jul 

Gilbert T. of Birmingh am, factor, 30 July. 

Goald J. Harrington, Woreester, paper ma- 
nufacturer, 9 Aug. 

Hancorne, Swansea, shapkeeper, 19 July. 

Howard Jarrard John, Eaton street, Piga- 
lico, sargeon, 1¢ July 

Hiscocks Zachariah, 
July. 

Henderson R. Wentworth, George street, 
Minories, ship broker, 14 July. 

» mercer, 93 


- atton T. Coleford, G 
Hall ve ae Berwick, mervhant, 9 July. 


Bristol, draper, @ 


July. 
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Holden G. Hall, merchant, 3 Aug. 
Holton Rob. of Woburn, maltster, 28 July. 
Seay Rd. Elden strect, Spitalfields, 24 


“Houlden Rob. of St. Margaret's, Southwark, 
linen draper, 28 July. 
Hatvey Charles, th, i ger, 
19 July. 
Hopkins Thomas Jn. Chigwell, brewer, 14 





a tisaslp William, Stradbrook, tanner, 25 
a 

Hilt W. Middle row, Holborn, carpenter, 
28 Jul 

Hal R. Liverpool, grocer, 2 Aug. 

Howell W. Neath, Glamorgan, shop keeper, 
80 July. 

Higgins F. of Stockport, Cheshire, up- 
holsterer, 24 July. 

Herve H. Cheap-ide, jeweller, 10 Aug. 

Jones Jane, Dollydbirgon, Carnarvon, 
dealer, 2 Aug. 

Jenkins David, Liantrisseur, Glamorgan, 
shopkeeper, 30 Aug. 

Kirk G. and J. ord, Grocers’ hall court, 
merchant, 14 July. 

Knowles Jas. Bodwrog, Carnarvon, inn- 
keeper, 2 Aug. 

Lenis Joseph, Queen strect, Rotherhithe 
«nd Greenland Dock, smith, 14 July. 

Lewis W: of Bond street, woollen draper, 
i4 July. 

Lawrie G. Urquhart, Hatton street, mer- 
chant, 28 July. 


Dividends. 





Lister Thos. King street, Holborn, coach 
plater, 7 July. 

Lodge Obadiah, Keresforth hill, Barnsley, 
dealer, 19 July. 

Lewis Jr. East Smithfield, needle maker, 
13 Aug. 

Lister P. of Heptenstal!, Hallifax, 11 Aug. 

Lister W. of Morton, Bingley. 

Long bottom J. of Steeton, Kildwick, York, 
cotton spinner, 30 July. 

Mahony D. Tottenham court road, victual- 
ler, 11 Aa 

Morris ob. Wigan, Lancaster, cotton ma 
uufacturer, 13 Aug. 

Myers David Thompson, late of Stamford, 
Lincoln, 28 July. 

Mears Henry, Greenwich, tavern keeper, 
¢1 July. 

Masen John, 
draper, 6 Sept. 

Meeker W. Parsons, 
merchant, 4 Aug. 

Mulliner John, Birmingham, 
13 Aug. 

Mountford J. of St. Nicholas, Worcester, 
woollen draper, 30 July. 

Morville G. Lancaster, merchant, 30 Aug. 

Newman paatye Skinner street, Snow hill, 
eurrier, 11 Aug 

Nordish Beary, of Meophan, butcher, 25 


of Bradford, Wilts, linen 
Basinghall street, 


mealman, 


Aug. 

Nightingale W. and G. of Lombard street, 
bankers, 11 Aug 

aad Francis, Hereford, woolstapler, 14 


Ful 

Parry Hister, Llangollen, Denbigh, grocer, 
17 July. 

Pratt Wm. Bromley, Kent, victualler, 21 
duly. 

Pearson Jn. Bath, hosier, 20 Aug. 

Pasteur J. L. Stoney Stratford, Bucks, 
go 14Ju ae 

Pass W: omas and Jacob Bailey, Dock 
head, eens, 11 oe. 
* Popplestone Wi lymouth, groger, 18 
Faly. 





Q 


[Aug. 1, 
Potts Jas. White Bear yard, Back hill, 
looking glass frame maker, 17 July. 
Parmeter Jn. Borough, pear Aylsham, 
Norfolk, miller, 20 July. 
r Pay ler Thomas, Greenwich, merchant, 2 
uly. 
Ra as 4 Francis, Finsbury square, merchant, 
21 July. 
ae Jn. Horslydown, wine merchant, 4 
ug. 
Parkinson G. Bucklersbury, wurehouse- 
man, 10 Nov. 
Powell E. Birmingham, j japanner, 1 Aug. 
Rayner Jas. Nightingale, of Ely, linea 
draper,7 Auge 
, Reeve Wm. Clapham, coach waster, 14 
uly. 
Routledge Edwaid, sen. and jun. Barrock- 
side, Cumberland, drovers, 4 Aug. 
Robins W. L. T. Bartlett’s buildings, seri- 
vener, 31 Jaly 
Slingsby 5: Manchester, 
August. 
Shelley Geo. Mabbo, Whitechapel, hosier, 
£7 July. 
Syme George, Vine street, Minories, mer- 
chant, 14 July 
Smith Barnard, York, wine merchant, 2@ 
July. 
Sintzenich Peter, Kentish Town, print 
seller, 17 July. 
Salts Thomas, of Preston, Lancaster, plum- 
ber, 1 Aug. 
Spackman Jos.and Jas. Jewry street, pew- 
terers, 24 July. 
Soutney Wm. of Bath, paper hanger, °7 


merchant, 8 


uly. 
Scott Edw. Chandos street, Covent garden, 
2 July 
Squire William, Leeds, hosier, 20 July. 
Smallwood George, Beech street, Barbi- 
can, Statfordshire-wareman, 7 Jal 
Sherwood W. Newgate street, 
ger, 17 July 
Sinclair Krchibald, Castile court, Birchin 
lane, merchant, 31 July 
— Richard, Live rpool, upholsterer, 1¢ 


Shep hard A. (now A. Dewhurst) of Leeds, 
York, "inion, 30 July. 


~ nS 


Swan J. Castor, Lincoln, mercer, 18 
Aug. 

Smith G. Newcastle, woollen draper, 14 
ug. 


Thompson A, Birmingham, merchant, 2§ 


“Tullock J. jun. of Savage gardens, broker, 
24 July. 

Tomlinson John, Barlaston, timber mer- 
chant, 13 Aug. 

Varndell W, Hartley row, Hartford bridge, 
14 July. 

Venrall W. Uckfield, Sussex, grocer, @ 


ug. 

Wade Scarles, Ipswich, brewet, 6 July. 

Wood J. publican, Whitecross street, 94 
July. 

Ward Thomas, Hull, merchant, 1 Aag, 

Wilson Isaac, Thornaugh street, doctor, 11 
Aug 

Worley Is. 
17 July. 

Woodriff Edmund, Wollaston, Gloncester, 
iron manafacturers. 

Willams Wm. Wapping and Weybridge, 
Soap boilers, 21 July. 

Watson Ju. sen. and jun. and Joseph, 
Preston, cotton spinners, 24 July. 

Waters Benjamin, Fiuch lane, broker, 1@ 
July. 


Fish street htil, linen draper, 
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Waghorn Thomas, Romford, draper, 24 
Jaly. 

Watts Wm. Bristol, hosier, 3 July. 

Williams W. Totts, Norfolk, ca:penter, 31 


July. 

Wardell J. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, grocer, 
it Aug. 

Watinough and Claphain, Liverpool, soap 
boilers, 2 Jaly. 

Wright N,. of Nottingham, brickmaker, 10 


ug 

West J, Somer’s place, East street, Pancras, 
plasterer, 7 Aug. 

Wooley J. P. Waliham green, brewer, 13 


Carey lane, Foster lane, silk 
dealer, 24 July. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Atkinson W. Austin friars, merchants. 

Ayres Jas. Stratford, coal merchant. 

Atchison W. of Newgate street, boot and 
shoemaker. 

Amer TI. Stepney. builder. 

Baker John, of seacoal lane, press maker. 

Bariow James, late of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, press maker. 

Batson Jos. Si. James's place, St. James's 
street, tuilor. 

Bell Rob. and Rob. Hedley, of Newcastle, 
woollen drapers. 

Barber Nathanie!, Cursitor street, Chan- 
cery lane, stationers. 

Baker J. Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury, 
merchant. 

Barley C. Grampound, Cornwall, woollen 
manufacturer. 

Coxsey Jobn, Liverpool, cotton  spin- 


ner. 
Colwill Charles, Leicester square, cabinet 


maker. 

Critchell Richard, late of Buckland, New- 
ton, Dorset, shopkeeper. 

Cowperthwaite W. Old Fish street, grocer. 

Coleman J, late of Silver street, Golden 
square, tallow chandler, 

Dinsdale Joseph, lull, dealers, 

Dawson S. Piddletord, Okeford, Dorset, 
jobber in bullocks. 

Dongworth J. Grove street, Commercial 
road, builder. 

Davis J. K. Edgware road, dealer. 

Edwards Samuel, of Mark lane, mer- 
ehant. 

Falion A. Hart strect, Bloomsbury, wme 
merchant, 

Fugman Jn. Pelham street, Spitalfields, 
eolour manufacturer. 

Fenwick George, Mary-le-bone, veterinary 
surgeon. 
Forster Pexal!, of Great Yarmouth, book. 
seller. 

Fewster J. Liverpool, joiner 

George John, Piccadilly, haberdasher, 

Gough W. Cranbourn street, Westminster, 
mercer. 

Graham Jn. of Liverpool, master ma- 

ner, 

Goodman Nevill, of March, Ely, liquor 
mercyant. 

Hamber J. New road, Ratcliff highway, 
victualler. 

Hawkesworth W. late of Biackfriars road, 
draper. 

Hobbes Thomas Raphuel, Mary-le-bone 
park, Middlesex, music master 

Harrington T. Crown street, Soho, trunk 


maker. 
Huson R., R. Higgin and J, Bets, Isle- 
worth, calico printers. 





Certificates. 18] 


Hatchinson J. late of Lawh's Condait 
street, tea dealer. 

tiore W. Grampound, woollen wanufac- 
turer. 

Johuson W. and Neville Browne, Fish 
street hill. grocers. ° 

Juxon Elizabeth and Charles, Birming- 
ham, brass founders. 

Jones Jn. late of Whitechapel road, corde 
Wainer. 

Jackson R. Mill street, Hanover square, 
chimaman. 


Kiught John, of Nottingham, shoemaker. , 


Kruse Adam, of Union court, Broad street, 
mercoant 
Kay ¢. of Birmingham, factor. 
Longrdge R. and G, Pringle, Painsher, 
Durham, collier. 
Leach Mary, Preston, Lancaster, earthen- 
ware denier, 
Lowe Kichard, late of Great St. Helen's, 
broker, 
a Decimus, Watford, Herts, corn mer- 
chant. 
Mackenzie Wm. of St. Paul’s Covent gar- 
den, merchant. 5 
Morrish W. ct Bath, cheesemonger. 
Macdul¥ C. Church street, Blackfriars, 
money scrivener. 
Marshall C. Little Hermitage street, sail 
mater, 
Martin J. Millbrook, Cornwall, surgeon, 
Mac Taggart P. London, broker. 
Nicholis J. of Gray’s ina, serivener, 
Ower, D. of Redbank and Heley, Chorley, 
Lancaster, eg t 
Purves James, late of St. Mary Axe, men 
chant. 
Page John, Bishopsgate street, haber. 
dasher. 
Pratt Charles, Long acre, money scri- 
vener, 
Pickard W. Moorfields, breeches maker, 
Rawson FE. Clement's lane, carpenter. 
Roose Jonathan, Liverpool, merchant, 
Reeve R. and W. David Jones, late of 
Vere street, Mary-le- bone, stationers, 
Kobinson A. M. of Hull, milliner, 
Reid J. Frith street, Soho, grocer, 
Roper R. Houndsditch, timber mere 
chant. 
Salter John, Bermondsey new road, car- 
peuter. 
Scott Ed. Chandos street, Covent garden, 
shoemaker. 
Symons James, Hungerford street, Strand, 
baker, but now of Ciieapside, milliner. 
Sellers R. of Sculcoats, York, grocer. 
Southey W. Bath, paper hanger. 
Simpson R. of Bell alley, merchant. 
Stevens J, and E, Baker, Whitcomb street, 
brewers, 
Syms G. Vine street, Minories, mer- 
chant. 
Stork J. jun. Hall, grocer. 
Seecomb J. late of Walkhampton, Devon, 
yarn manufacturer. ; 
Tomlin J. of Chad’s row, Gray’s inn laue, 
builder. 
Tanner Joel, of Ebley, Gloucester, black- 
smith. 
Taylor David, of Great Totham, Essex, 
grocer, a 
Thompson J. Philpot lane, provision 
broker. 
Whiteman Rob. Brighton, victualler. . 
Waters B. Finch lane, broker. 
Weaver W. of Rood lane, merchant. 
Welling Thos.,Church lane, Whitechapel, 
painter. ! 
Williams W. of West Smithfield, cutler. 
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Holden G. Hall, merchant, 3 Aug. 

Holton Rob, of Woburn, maltster, 28 July. 

oattay Rd. Elden street, Spitalfields, 24 
July. 

Houlden Rob. of St. Margaret's, Southwark, 
linen draper, 28 ~~ 

Hatvey Charles, Monmouth, ironmonger, 
19 July. 

Hopkins Thomas Jn. Chigwell, brewer, 14 


aly. 
Hanslip William, Stradbrook, tanner, 25 


ugust. 

Hill W. Middle row, Holborn, carpenter, 
28 July. 

Hail R. Liverpool, grocer, 2 Aug. 

Howell W. Neath, Glamorgan, shop keeper, 
80 July. 

Higgins F. of Stockport, Cheshire, up- 
holsterer, 24 July. 

Herve H. Cheapside, jeweller, 10 Aug. 

Jones Jane, Dollydbirgon, Carnarvon, 
dealer, 2 Aug. 

Jenkins David, Liantrissear, Glamorgan, 
shopkeeper, 30 Aug. 

Kirk G. and J. Ford, Grocers’ hall court, 
merchant, 14 July. 

Knowles Jas. Bodwrog, Carnarvon, inn- 
keeper, 2 Aug. 

Lenis Joseph, Queen street, Rotherhithe 
end Greenland Dock, smith, 14 July. 

Lewis W. ef Bond strevi, woollen draper, 
i4 July. 

Lawrie G. Urquhart, Hatton street, mer- 
ehant, 28 July. 

lister Thos. King street, Holborn, coach 
plater, 7 July. 

Lodge Obadiah, Keresforth hill, Barnsley, 
dealer, 19 July. 

Lewis Jr. Eust Smithfield, needle maker, 


3 Aug. 
Lister P. of Heptenstall, Hallifax, 11 Aug. 
Lister W. of Morton, Bingley: 
‘ ng bottom J. of St » Kildwick, York, 
cotton spinner, 30 July. E 
Mahony D. Tottenham court road, victual- 
ler, 11 Ang. 
Morris Rob. Wigan, Lancaster, cotton ma 
uufacturer, 13 Aug. 
+ Myers David Thompson, late of Stamford, 
Lincoln, 28 July. 
Mears Henry, Greenwich, tavern keeper, 


€1 July. 
of Bradford, Wilts, linen 





Pet al John, 
draper, 6 Sept, 
Meeker W Basinghall street, 





merchant, 4 Aug. 
Mulliner John, Birmingham, 
13 Aug. 
Mountford J. of St. Nicholas, Worcester, 
woollen draper, 30 July. 
Morville é. leneoser, merchant, 30 Aug. 
Newman Henry, Skinner street, Snow hill, 
ourrier, 11 Aug. 
Nordish Henry, of Meophan, butcher, @5 


Aug. | 
Nightingale W. and G. of Lombard street, 


bankers, 11 Aug. 
Oakley Francis, Hereford, woolstapler, 14 
Jul 


v 
{am ¥ Hister, Llangollen, Denbigh, grocer, 
4 culy. 

Pratt Wm. Bromley, Kent, victualler, 21 


uly. 
. Fearon In. Bath, hosier, 20 —_ 
Pasteur J. L. Stoney Stratford, Bucks, 


grocer, 14 July. 
Pass Wm. and Jacob Bailey, Dock 


3 oopusanae’ Wee, ‘btymouth, grocer, 18 
y* 


Dividends. 





’ Waters Benjamin, 


{Aug. 1, 


Potts Jas. White Bear yard, Back hill, 
looking glass frame maker, !7 July. 
Parmeter Jn. Borough, near Aylsham, 

Norfolk, miller, 20 July. 

P dea Thomas, Greenwich, merchant, 26 
aly. 

Perry Francis, Finsbury square, merchant, 

21 July. 

— Jn. Horsliydown, wine merchant, @ 
uge ‘ 
Parkinson G. Bucklersbury, warehouse- 

man, 10 Nov. 

Powell E. Birmingham, japanner, 1 Aug. 
Rayner Jas. Nightingale, of Ely, lines 
draper,7 Auge 

J Boers Wm. Clapham, coach master, 1@ 
uly. , 

Routledge Edward, sen. and jun. Barrock- 

side, Cumberland, drovers, 4 Aug. 

Robins W. L. T. Bartiett’s buildings, seri- 
vener, 31 Jal 
Slingsby 


August. 

Shelley Geo. Mabbo, Whitechapel, hosier, 
£7 July. 

Syme George, Vine street, Minories, mer- 
chant, 14 July 

Smith Barnard, York, wine merchant, £8 
July. 

Sintzenich Peter, Kentish Town, print 
seller, 17 July. , 

Salts Thomas, of Preston, Lancaster, plum- 
ber, 1 Aug. 

Spackman Jos.and Jas. Jewry street, pew- 
terers, 24 July. : 
5 - ped Win. of Bath, paper hanger, °7 

uly. 

— Edw. Chandos street, Covent garden, 
2i July. 

Seale William, Leeds, husier, 20 July. 

Smallwood George, Beech street, Barbi- 
can, Staffordshire-wareman, 7 — 

Sherwood W. Newgate street, cheesemon- 
ger, 17 July, 

Sinclair Archibald, Castle court, Birchin 
lane, merchant, 31 July. 

Smith Richard, Liverpool, upholsterer, 1¢ 


Aug. . 

Shephard A. (now A. Dewhurst) of Leeds, 
York, milliner, 30 Jaly. 

Swan J. Castor, Lincoln, 
Aug. 

Smith G. Newcastle, woollen draper, 14 


3: Manchester, merchant, 8 


mercer, 18 


ug. 
‘ ae A. Birmingham, merchant, 2 

aly. 

Tullock J. jun, of Savage gardens, broker, 
24 July. 

Tomlinson John, Barlaston, timber mer- 
chant, 13 Aug. 

Varndell W. Hartley row, Hartford bridge, 
14 July. 

Venrall W. Uckfield, Sussex, grocer, @ 


Aug. 
Wade Scarles, Ipswich, brewet, 6 July. - 
| soe J. publican, Whitecross street, 94 
July. 
Ward Thomas, Hull, merchant, 1 Aag. 
Wilson Isaac, Thornaugh street, doctor, a1 


Aug 

Worley Is. Fish street hill, linen draper, 
17 July. 

Woodriff Edmund, Wollaston, Gloucester, 
iron manafacturers. 

Williams Wm. Wapping and Weybridge, 
Soap boilers, 21 July. 

Watson Ju. sen, and jun. and Joseph, 
Preston, cotton spinners, 24 July. 
; Fiuch lane, broker, 1@ 
uly. 
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Waghorn Thomas, Romford, draper, 24 
July. 

Watts Wm. Bristol, hosier, 3 July. 

Williams W. Totts, Norfolk, carpenter, 31 


July. 
Wardell J. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, grocer, 
11 Aug. 

Watinough and Claphain, Liverpool, soap 
boilers, 28 July. 

Wright N. of Nottingham, brickmaker, 10 


West J. Somer’s place, East street, Pancras, 
plasterer, 7 Aug. 
Wooley J. P. Waliham green, brewer, 13 


Aug. 
York H. Carey lane, Foster lane, silk 
dealer, 24 July. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Atkinson W. Aastin friars, merchants. 

Ayres Jas. Stratford, coal merchant. 

Atchison W. of Newgate street, boot and 
shoemaker. 

Amer T, Stepney, builder. 

Baker John, of seacoal lane, press maker. 

Barlow James, late of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, press maker. 

Batsun Jos. Si, James's place, St. James’s 
street, tailor. 

Bell Rub. and Rob. Hedley, of Newcastle, 
woollen drapers. 

Barber Nathanie!, Cursitor street, Chan- 
cery lane, stationers. 

Baker J. Tokenhouse yard, Lothbury, 
merchant. 

Barley C, Grampound, Cornwall, woollen 
manufacturer. 

Coxsey Jobn, Liverpowl, 


cotton = spin- 


ner. 
Colwill Charles, Leicester square, cabivet 


maker. 
Critchell Richard, late of Buckland, New- 
ton, Dorset, shopkeeper. 
sthwaite W. Old Fish street, grocer. 
Coleman J, late of Silver street, Golden 
square, tallow chandler. 
Dinsdale Joseph, Hull, dealers, 
Dawson S. Piddletord, Okeford, Dorset, 
jobber in bullocks. 
Dongworth J. Grove street, Commercial 
road, builder. 
Davis J. K. Edgware road, dealer. 
Edwards Samuel, of Mark lane, mer- 
hant. 


e 
Fallon A. Hart street, Bloomsbury, wme 
merchant. 
Fugman Jn. Pelham street, Spitalfields, 
eolour manufacturer. 
Fenwick George, Mary-le-bone, veterinary 


— Pexal!l, of Great Yarmouth, book. 
seller. 

Fewster J. Liverpool, joiner 

George John, Piccadilly, baberdasher, 

Gough W. Cranbourn street, Westminster, 
mercer. 

Graham Jn. of Liverpool, master ma- 

er, 

Goodman Nevill, of March, Ely, liquor 
merchant. 
Hamber J. New road, Ratcliff highway, 


ler. 
Hawkesworth W. late of Blackfriars road, 
raper. 
Hobbes Thomas Raphael, Mary-le-bone 
park, Middlesex, music master 
Harrington T. Crown street, Soho, trunk 


Huson R., R. Higgin and J, Bets, Isle 
worth, calico printers, 


Certificates. 
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Hatchinson J, late of Lawhb's Condoit 
street, tea dealer. 
tiore W. Grampound, woollen manufac- 
turer, 
Johuson W. and 
street hill, grocers. 
Juxon Elizabeth and Charles, 
ham, brass founders. 
Jones Jn. late of Whitechapel road, corde 
wainer, 
Jackson R, Mill street, Hanover square, 
chinaman, 
Kiight John, of Nottingham, shoemaker. , 
Kruse Adam, of Union court, Broad street, 
merefant 
Kay ft. of Birmingham, factor. 
Longndge R. and G,. Pringle, Painsher, 
Durham, collier. 
Leach Mary, reston, Lancaster, earthen- 
ware denier, 
Lowe Kichard, late of Great St. Helen's, 
broker, 
Aomen Decimus, Watford, Herts, corn mer 
chant. 
Mackenzie Wm. of St. Paul’s Covent gar- 
den, merchant. , 
Morrish W. of Bath, cheesemonger. 
Macduff C. Church street, Blackfriars, 
money scrivener. 
Marshall C, Little Hermitage street, sail 
maker, 
Martin J. Millbrook, Cornwall, surgeon, 
Mac Taggart P. London, broker. 
Nicholis J. of Gray’s ina, serivener, : 
Ower, D. of Redbank and Heley, Chorley, 
Lancaster, chy mist. , 
Purves James, late of St. Mary Axe, mer 
chant. > 
Page John, Bishopsgate street, haber. 
dasher. 
Pratt Charies, Long acre, 
vener. 
Pickard W. Moorfields, breeches maker, 
Rawson E. Clement’s lane, carpenter. 
Roose Jonathan, Liverpool, merchant, 
Reeve R. and W. David Jones, late 
Vere street, Mary-le-bone, stationers, 
Robinson A. M. of Hull, milliner, 
Reid J. Frith street, Soho, grocer, 
Roper R. Houndsditch, timber 


Neville Browne, Fish 


Birming- 


money scri- 


mer 


u 
Salter John, Bermondsey new road, car- 

uler. 

Scott Ed. Chandos street, Covent garden, 
shoemaker. 

Symons James, Hungerford street, Strand, 
baker, bat now of Cifeapside, milliner. 

Sellers R. of Scuicoats, York, grocer. 

Southey W. Bath, paper hanger. 

Simpson R, of Bell alley, merchant. 

Stevens J, and E, Baker, Whitcomb street, 
brewers, 

Syms G. 
chant. 

Stork J. jun, Hall, grocer. ‘ 

Seecomb J. late of Walkhampton, Devon, 
yarn manufacturer. 

Tomlin J. of Chad’s row, Gray’s inn lave, 
builder. 

Soames Joel, of Ebley, Gloucester, black- 
smith. , 

Taylor David, of Great Totham, Essex, 
grocer. 

Thompson J. 
broker. ; 

Whiteman Rob. Brighton, victualler.,..,.., 

Waters B. Finch lane, broker.. 

Weaver W. of Rood lane, merchant. . 

Welling Thos., Church lane, Whitecha) 
painter. 

Williams W. of West Smithfield, cutler. 


Vine street, Minories, mer 


Philpot lane, provision 
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Woolley J, P. of Walham green, Middle- 
sex, brewer. 

Young E. Spalding, Lincoln, liquor mer- 
chant. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
From th June to 2ist July, 1810. 
Jas. M‘Whinme and Jobo M'Whinnie, of 
the Strand, hat manufacturers. 
J. Powis ‘and G. Pole, of Lawrence lane, 
Cheapside, warehousemen, 
W. Mannin and J, Trumper, of the Strand, 
silversmiths. 
J. Usher and J. Bruce, of Angel court, 
Throgmorton.street, bill brokers. 
J. Pickston and D. Astley, of Whitefield, 
Lancaster, cotton manufacturers. 
P. Pickston, J. Pickston, and D. Astley, of 
Whitetield, Fr, cotton manufacturers. 
D. H. Jones and J. H. Spry, of Aldersgate 


street, surgeons, 

T. Robins and W. Williams, of Muscovy 
court, Great Tower hill, ship and insarance 
brokers. 

W. Simpson and J. Cuth, jun. of Mark lane, 
eorn merchants, 

P. Broome, F. M. Kyan, and J, Broome, of 
Bath, boarding house keepers. 

J. Tattersall and L. Tattersall, of Winter- 
Ddurn, York, farmers. 

J. Smithwaite and J. Ord, of Monkwear- 
mouth-shore, Durham, ship builders. 

J. Scott, T. Wilmot, R. a and D. 
Scott, of Chelsea, coal merchan 

T. Strickland and T. N. Brickwood, of Li- 

verpool, merchants, 

John Petit and Wm. Petit, of Manchester, 

eoal dealers. 

eo Crundall and James Crundall, of 
Clapham road, Surrey, carpenters, 

John Rickman and William Alexander, of 
—_ nm lane, 

itliams, BE. Hawkins, G. Liewellyn, 
wet Gronow, E. Hawkins, jun. and J, Stroud, 
of Swansea and Neath, Glamorgan, bankers. 

W. Bibby and W. Sh cr of Ormskirk, 
Lancaster, ale 

Catherine Knight po Elizabeth Brady, of 
bg Street, Cavendish square, mil- 


Be "Carlisle, M. Marshall, and T. Bolling, of 
Great Bolton, Lancaster, cotton spinners. 
J, Stevens and J. Johnson, of Farnham, 
Surrey, linen rn 
J. Draper and Ridding, sen. of Birming- 
bellows manufacturers. 


T. Tott, J. Toft, and F. Collins, of Gold. 
smith street, W Wood street, Cheapside, calico 
printers. 


W. Hogg and W. M. Russell, of Great 
a provision brokers. 
Ree ohne) jun. and T,. ‘Darton, Holborn: 


itt, book sellers. 

Mary Ann Jackson and Mary Ann Char. 
mock £ on dress makers. 

J. Ww. 5. F. Street, and W. Street, of 


rey: wholesale Stationers, 

Willia: rmidge and Edward Saunders, 
plumbers. 

W. Anderson, J. Wilson, W. Wilson, and 


pg en 
i‘ an ‘om 
W. Coles, Frederick Coles, and W. Wil- 
; brokers, 


A. Chaphan, jan. and T. Potts, Neweastle 


‘Tyne, oil 
“Fy. Bulls and W. Webb, of Allington, Dor- 
sail cloth manufacturers. 
Halloway and H. Coltyer, of Northfieet, 


Kent, @omumean brewers. 


Partnerships dissolved. 


rAug. 1, 


J. Kaye, J, Smith, and C. T. Jones, Liver- 
pool, corn dealers. 

J. Brown and 7. Woods, Carmarthen, soli- 
citors. 

T. Ellors and W. Hopwood, of Kingston 
upon Hull, spirit merchants. 

W. Batson, R. Scott, W. Clark, jan. W. 
Reed, W. S. Batson, and R. Hepple, of Mor- 
peth and North ——, Northumberland, 
and Newcastle upon Tyne 
T. Cooper, J. Downes, and J. Waller, Mane 


chester, hatters. 

Isaac Glover, J. Chippindall, and Abra- 
ham Dela Pryme, of Blackburn, Lancaster, 
calico aapesineneeass 

J. Loekett, Mary aioe, and W. Rus- 
sell, of Manchester, copper plate workers. 

B. Hirst, of Clarkhill, Lancaster, R. Hirst, 
ae: J. Webster, of Mirfield, York, millers of 
cloth. 

J. Fielding got: “ee B. Sharp, of Queen 
street, Cheapside, factors, 

Ben, Wraith and W. 8. Wraith, of Liver- 
pool, druggists. 

R. R. Cotton and J. Windett, of King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, grocers. 

. Mopper and J. Dean, of Manchester, 
wine and spirit merchants. 

J. Thompson and J. Highfield, of Liver- 
pool, dry salters. 

Jane St. John and Mary Atkinson, of New 
Bond street, milliners., 

R. Uartlep and W. Hartley, of Bradley, 
cotton twist spinners. 
é John Leacock and Wm. Leacock, of Lon- 

on. 
W. Brown and T. Allan, of Birch lane, 
stock brokers. 

Abraham Mann and Wm. Barnard, of Size 
lane, merchants. 

Eliz. Miller and W. L. Miller, of Broker’s 
wharf, sack collectors. 

N. A. Martinius, G- Soltau and W. Soltan, 
of London, 

Ben. M. Combs and R. N. Baily, of the 
City road, furnishing ironmongers. 

S. Worthington, M. Humble, 8. Helland, 
and J. Menzies, of Lancaster, 

. Gibson, D. Gibson, and H. Gibson, of 
Huddersfield, York, joiners, 

T. France, of Preston, and J. Park, of Loug- 
ton, Lancaster, cotton manufacturers. 

And, Davidson and James Deckson, of 


— 
purrier an and A. Huskisson, of Walsall, 
Seaton 
J. Oakey, of Coleman street, London, 
Henshaw and T. Barker, of Oldham, Lan- 
caster, and Ocsene! eek of Failsworth 


Lodge, st k 
P. . B. — and G. Koster, of 
n, merchants. 
M. Walkiate, R. ‘Walklate, and J. Hughes 
potters. 


Walklate of ieee end, Stafford, 
D. Cope and Elizabeth Rogers, milliners, 


Deke street, SGceone square. 
J. Zowte and W. D. Clarke, mercers, Bo- 


roug 

T. Morris and B. Harper,of Charles street, 
Middlesex hospital, coach makers, 

W. Marsh and C. Marsh, of Colantas Staf- 


bord, millers. 
John M‘Nay and David M‘Nay, Liverpool, 
J. Scott and J. Lever, of Bolton-le-Moors, 


Lancaster, tailors. 
Wm. Pownett and J, Brereton, of Man- 





je 








chester, weavers. 
G. Chapman and J. Adamthwaite, of 
Bowes, York, schoolmasters, 
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T. Whitaker, of Manchester, wire worker, 
and J. Walley, of Manchester, fustin manu 
facturer. 

J, Julian and J. Major, of Penzance, Corn- 
wall, grocers. 

T. Barton and J. Bond, of Manchester, 
joiners. 

R, Browh and J. Pullen, of Wood street, 
Old *tréet road, carpenters. 

S, Whitbread, T. Brown, R. Sangster, B. 
Hobhonse, and Jos. Godman, of Chisweli 
street, brewers. 

J. Weaver arid Jos. Warter, of High street, 
Southwark, cheesemonvers. 

Anne Williams and Maria Carey, of King 
oueet, Covent garden, dress makers, 

Miles Weathers and Thomas Toy, of Bed- 
ford street, victnallers. 

W. Rogers and J. Gillins, of Bi:zmingham, 
patten tie makers, 

T. Mtyrick and H. Jackson, of Leadenhall 
street, stationers. 

T. Nott and M. Natt; of Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, grocers. 

J. Hill and J. Scott, of Highill ferry, Up- 
per Clapton, calico 4 inters, 

Arther Smith and Wilson Ledger, of Liver- 
pool. 

T. Breeds, T.J. Breeds, T. Mannington, J. 
Mannington, and T. Fowler, of Sussex, coal 
merchants 

Jonathan Ball and Peter Holt, of Liver- 
pool, tobacconists. 

W. Halliday, T. Kerr, and And, Patten, of 


Partnerships dissolwed, & c. 
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, cotton 


Man pi $s. 

J. Furley and 1. Farley, of Milton, Kent, 
hoymen. , 

* Hithouse and W. Palmer, of Bristol, 
West India brokers. 

J. Till, of Pateruoster row, warehouse. 
man, and the Rev. W. Cowherd, of Salford, 
Lancaster, clerk. 

W. Wood, W. Rose, and Martha Rose, of 
Gloucester grocers, 

T. Serle, J. Sayer, and Bailey Aastin, of 
Mitcham, Surrey, calico printers, 

F, Pittis and Wm. Arnold, of Newport, 
brokers. 

Mary Wrench and Sarah Wrench, of Ta. 
vistock street, Covent garden, tajlliners. 

W. Bay and H.. Greenleaves, of Bury, 
Lancaster, iron fuunde:s. 

Jabez Bailey, Leonard Ellington, ana 
Mary Ellington, of Ipswich, ship builders. 

G. Mitchell and 5S. Ossenton, Of Duke 
street, Lincolin’s inn fields, carpenters, 

R. King and §. R. King, of MincingJane, 
insorance brokers. 

Anthony Kirwan, William Woodman, and 
J. H. Knibbs, of Lime street square, insur. 
ance brokers. 

G. Bradford, sen. G. Bradford, jan, and J; 
Jerritt, of Bristol, auctioneers, 

er. Self and John Haybal!!, of Newport, 
millers. 

J. Dean and H, Trye, of Bishopsgate street, 
linen drapers. 


heet 





a 
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SCOTCH BANKRUPTS OR SEQUESTRATIONS, 
From 20th June to 18th July, 1810. . 


BANKRUPTS. 

ANDERSON T. surgeon and underwriter, 
Leith; Creditors te meet Royal Exchange 
coffee house, 19 Jnly and 17 Aug. 

Broomfield A. late vorewer in Dalkeith; 
creditors to meet at Royal Exchange coffee 
house, 16 June and 14 Aug. 

Forsyth A. soap boiler at Partrick ; credi- 
tors to meet at Prince of Wales’s tavern, 
Glasgow, 22 June and 20 Jaly. 

Grainger H. merehant, Damfries; credi- 
tors at King’s Arms, 12 and 16 Aug. 

Harvey J. grain merchant in Gorbals of 
Glasgow ; ereditors to meet Prince of Wales’s 
tavern, 2 and @3 July. 

M‘Phon Baugh and Co. merchants, Glas 
' creditors to meet at the Star lon, 1) 
uly and 1 Aug. 

ilier A. manufacturer, Perth; ereditots 
to meet at the Salutation inn, 20Juane and 21 


July. 

Miiter L. innkeeper and coachmaker, 
Dumfarline; creditors to meet at Dan. M‘Lel 
lan’s, vinther, 16 July and 16 Aug. 

e turd Inglis, merchapts, Edinburgh; 
tors to meet at Merchaut’s hall, 21 Jane 
and ig July. q 

Peter A. and Co. merchants, in Glasgow; 
creditors to meet at the Black Ball inn, 4 
July and 1 Aug. 

ard J. merchant, in Crieff ;, creditors to 





meet at John’s coffee house, 27 June and 14 


July. 

Young J. ironmonger and jeweller, in Dame 
fries; creditors to meet at Nairn’s coffee 
house, 16 June and 16 July. 

DIVIDENDS. 


Bell J. manufacturer, Cupar Fife; at J. 
Fergusson’s, banker, t Aug. 
. Bickett J. shoemaker, Kilmarnock; at Mo- 
ther Wyles, merchant. 
Black D, grocer, Greenock; at W. Ding- 
wall, 8 July. 
Donalson A. late baker and corn dealer, ia 
Dundee; at A. Andexson’s, merchant, 1 Aug. 
Fraser S. builder, Eainburgh; at R. Har- 
die’s, writer, 24 July. 
Holms G. cartwright, Paisley; at Messrs. 
Hugh Vallance anti Co. 17 Jely. 
Johnstone J, shopkeeper, Paisley; at J. 
Rob, merchant, Glasgow, 16 and 30 gulx. 
Irving John, brewer, Langholm, 16 July. 
M‘Donnell A. tacksman, of Garvabeg; at 
P. Anderson, writer, Inverness, 30 June and 
30 July. 
M‘Pherson W. merchant, Greenock; at A. 
Crawford’s. merchant, 30 July. 
Sherriff M. cabinet maker, Edinburgh: at 
C. Ritchie’s, ironmonger, 25 Jane. 
Taylor G. merchant, in Aberdeen; at G. 
Yente’s, advocate, 8 July. 
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IRISH BANKRUPTS, 
From 20th June to 21st July, 1810, exclusive. 


BANKRUPICIES. 

BirdP. Abbey street, Dablin, hotel keeper. 

. Hope, 43, Dawson street. 

Po.an J. Waterford, baker. (J. Burke, 49, 
Castle otrcet, 

Bristow A Coleraine, haberdasher. (S. 
Knox, i¢ Lowe: Dorset st: ect. 

Byrve B. of Black Rock, publican, (W. 
Dogherty. Blackhall place, ‘ 

Camptell J. Moorev.t, Armagh, linen 
dreper. (G.Oxte, Ormond Quay. 

Classon J) Dublin, merchant and dealer. 
(W. Maziere, 53, Marlborough street. 

* Crookshank §. and T. P. Kennedy. Bucra- 
na, Donegal, nnen manafactorers. (J. Cham- 
bers, 11, Gardiver street. 

Coulter Jn. Drogheda, yarn dealer. (J. 
Bradshaw, Clarence street. 

Cussen M. Limerick, woollen draper.. (H. 
Gower, Golden lane. ~ , 

DwyerJ. Chamber street, Dublin, clothier. 
(C. Faussett, North Ann street, , 

Emerson W. C. Abbey street, Dublin, mer- 
bmg (As Montgomery, Frederick Street, 
vorth. 

Farre!! M, Clara, King’s County, woollen 
draper and grocer. (C. Lyons, Ormond 


y 

Henry J. of Kitlarch Down, merchant. 
(Messrs Ramsey and Garrett, 45,Mary street. 

Hewitt J. of Humilton’s Bawn, Armagh, 
tanner (1. T. Bell. Bruns@ick street, 

Hanley R. Carrich fergus, scerchant and 
dealer. (Ramsey and Garreil, 45, Mary 
street. 

Humphrys P. Britain street, Dubliv, bra- 
gier. ‘(S. Kildahl, North Batl street. 

Jones A. and E. Jones, and W- Harna, of 
Newry, merchant. (G, Ogle, Ormond Quay. 

Kennedy S, Cork, looking glass maker. 
(Mannix and M' Carthy, Cork, 

Kelly T. Francis street, Dabliu, grocer. (S. 
Kildahl, North Parl street. 

Knox J. and DB. Taylor, Dublin, factors. 
(Ramsey and Garrett, Mary street. 

Lite C. Maymount, Tyrone, calico mann. 
facturer. (J. Trewman, Brunswick street, 

Lydon A, J. Galway, grocer. (Ff. Walpole, 
3, Blackhall parade. 

M‘Coad J. Dungannon, Tyrone, shop- 
keeper. (8. Cooper merchant’s Quay. 
* Maeqailion E. of Rathangan, Kildare, cot- 
ton manufacturer. (C. Meore, 20, Dawson 
street. 

Macgonnegal! D. of Carne, Donegal, dealer. 
(S. Martin, 16, Bolton street. 


Mannion FE, Taam, Galway, merch 
(G. Barclay, 13, Summer bill. vs ate 

Macdonnell A. and M. Castle street, silk 
weaver, (C. Faussett, Anne street, 

Murray P, Grafton street, Dublin dealer. 
(Bazar, Dickison, ¢, Dawson street. 

uwiless J. of Dublin, tanner, (Hoga 

Wool, 4%, York street. iEere Aae 

Orm-by J. Kilkenny, dealer. (J. Poe, 46, 
Bride street. 

Osborn J. Wynne, Dublin, dealer. (A, 
Coates, $4, Baresford street. 

Pigott J. Back lane, Dubjin, linen draper. 
(J. 8. Molloy 78, Cape! street, 
|. Quigley W, Cork, merchant. (Nicholas 
Vincent, Cavk.° 


Bell, Brunswitk st¥ect: 


Belt, o, Brunswick street. 
Stritch M. A. Limerick, shopkeeper, (E. 
Tierney, 5, Essex Quay. 
| Taylor Ii at Ormond Quay and Strand 
street, paper manufacturer. (G. Parkinson, 
8, South Ann street. 
Thacker J. ands. Dovle, Dablin, timber 
merchant. (f. Verdon, 23. Golden lane. 
Walsh T. Capel street, Dublin,grocer, (J. 
_ Mitghe:s, Capel street. 
White H. Dablin, vinegar mantfacturer. 
iC. Butler, #, Mercer street. 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 


bo F. and Ignolius, New Ross, timber 
merehants. 

Manning W. and E. Byrne, Rathdrum, 
brewers. 

Smith K. and M. Henley, Dublin. 

Egan M. «nd F.Magee, Dublin, merchants, 

Cunningham, Messrs. Robert, Jaines, and 
Jobn, of Belfast, merebants. 

Malone John, J. Thompson and H. Brown, 
Dublin. . 

Mitchel A., R. Barnsley, and J. Kilbec, of 
Belfast. 

Cussack J. and D. Arkwright, Dublin, 

Page J. and J, Ford, wine merchants, 

M'Clarkin W,, R. Haliday, and W, John- 
son, of Belfast. - 

Logan W. and 8. Chapman, of Dublin. 

Flood T. and R. brewers, James street, 
Dublin. 

M‘Casky W. Tl. Byrne and B. Swinney, 
Church sireet, Dublin. . 


+ 





T DUBLIN GAZETTE, July 11, 1810. 
HE Lord Lieutenant of treland has appointed 
J. PATRICK, F. BEGGS, J. CARLETON, J. HONE, 
A. JAFFRAY, R. LITTON, R. DARLING, A. SHAW, Esqrs. 
R.MDONALD, J. LINDSAY, J. ORR, 


to receive application and look to securities of such Tradesmen as are possessed of funds. 
ujtimately more than sufficient to answer all demands upon them, and to whom the Bank 
have agreed to advance the sun of 200,0001. toenable them:to give relief to mannfacturers, 





W. W. POLE. 





‘Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, &¢. 


Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, dividing 401. pag 


share clear per annum, 7501. 


to 760!.—Grand Junction, 3001. to 2801,—Stourbridge, 250!. with half yearly dividend of 


Robinson, A. Dublin, merchant. (J. T.' 


Smith J. trie woollen dtaper, (J. T. 





6). 108.—Leeds and Liverpool, 1861, 10s, ex dividend.—Kennett and Avon, 451, 441. 431.108.— 
Wilts ana Berks, 581. to 601.—Huddersfield, 401. 10s.—Rochdale, 52!. 10s.—Union, 1201.— 
Grand Union, 51.—Ellesmere, 761.—Wisbech, 65!.—Lancaster, 26). 10s.—Dudley, 5al. 10s.— 
Basingstoke, 4¢1.—Croydon, 44.—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, 421.—New ditto, 
61. to 711s. premium.—West India, 1701. per cent. ex dividend.—London Dock, 1301. ex 
dividend, scrip reserved.—Thames and Medway, 531. premium. 
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1810.] 
Importations at the Port of London, from 21st June to 20th July, 1810. 





Importations, &c. 
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SILK. > = SILK. ge, Tees, 
Mac Donnell and Co----+-+ + 920+ ae Scott antl Co. «-++esseeeeree 620. 132 
A. A, Gower..+ceeseeeceees _—e J Waring and / eeeeee oes 1000+. aan 
Banbury and Co.-+++++++++++. —--+ 2000 Haldemand and Sons «.++++++ ———-++ 150 
Platard and-Co, «-++-+++ee0- 2300... caus W. and J. Hore --.--. ecssccs | QGRe+ an 
Johnston and Co,.«++-+«+++ cco memes «6860 Bailey PTETETICTIOCIOCI EL TT ee ee 
¥. Minot and Co...--+++-++++- 1000-- 600 Doxald and Co, «--sse+ee+e0 1950++ —ame 
Pavene and Uo..--++«+++ eee 600. 820 R. Brandon -«----- evedeseets FBO<0 aoe 
J. Heath, «ess eceeceeeeeeee 600+ ame | Mellish and Co, «+++-.0+ise% 2000++ amme 
M. Bendelack -+-----+++++++ 1950-- —— : 
J.T. Dewsbury ----+> tesnee 2170+. —— 18070 4722 
MADDER. cwrs. SPANISH WOOL. cwrs. HEMP. TONS. 
BR. Fayle and Co,--++-- 48 | J. Pearson -+++++--- + 163] P. Forrester..-+++++++ 0 
J. Twemlow «+-+++++++ 200 | Battier and Co, ------ 80 | J. W. Boyeses+seeeeee 15 
Briggs and Co,-+++-+++ 100 | Mellish aud Co. ---+- + 20] Gordon and Co, ++++-- 5 
J.T. Dewsbury: --+--+- 102 | Holford and Co, ---+-- 104 | G SharpeandGon --++ 100 
J. Hamilton-----++++- 136 —— | Rucker and Co, -+-+-+ 28 
J. and R. Christie---+-- 150 2750 | Groffhule and Co. +--- 100 
F, Fisher -«-++-+++++- 150 C. Grilland Son -----. 0 
ao PLAX. tons. | Thelluson and Co, ---- 100 
886 | Harden and Co, --.--+> 100 | Wrightand Co, ----.. 80 
Thornton and Co, ---- 150] Enebom and Co..-...+ 4 
RAGS. rons. | Giles and Co. «.---+-++ 56} BrandramandCo,---- 15 
Chester and Co------ 2 | Porter and Co.-------- 180 | G. Todd «+-..++-+ +++ 140 
G. Paton ->--++ceceee 16 | Cow and Co.+---+-..-+- 100 | G. FPlindt-+++--«seee 10 
G. Capper -++++++++- 4 | Favene and Co. «+---- 41 Whiteand Co.+++-.-.. 50 
J. Milner ----+- go see 100 | J. Ramsay ++++»+-+-- 1] W. Scott «-seesesseee 50 
D. Ross and Co. «++ = 20 | G. Flindt«.-++- +005 20| Mellish and Co,..---- 20 
Mellish and Co. ----*- 2 1 J. Buagk--2--sccccscee 15 oan 
Spear and Co-+«+++>+.+ 16 1D. HE oo ce cccesccds 280 1910 
Lark and Co. --++-> oe 1 | G. Sharpe and Sons-- 45 
J. Adams ++-eeeeeee o- 2| Wright and Co, -..... "0 LINSEED. ars. 
A. G. Milne... --s+6- 15 | Campbell and Co. 20 | Giles and Co, --..+-++ 1290 
J. Twemlow..-+ +--+ + 50 } Racker and Co, ---.--- 30 | J. Hill .....- teeceese§ 20 
A. Eyrerssreececceres 5 | Groffbule and Co. ---+ 20 | G. Flindt...+es++ee++ 1500 
Brownand Co....-.--+ fs Ga ea 51 | Willis and Co, ....+-++ 1400 
J.P, Hagedorn-++++--+> 10} J. LL. Gries «++++-++ 50] Cooperand Co. ..---- 40 
White and Co. -----.-- 10 | Brown and Co.-+++++-- 50) J. F. Poland-+-++++-++ 100 
Cc. H. Martins --++--«- 4 | Bainbridge --+.-.. ele 80 ! Harris and Son-...+-.+ 260 
W. Scott ----+ees eeee 4 | Sebroder and Co,-.++-+ 1280 
267 | Mellish and Co, «+++++ 3 | Scott and Co.-++.+++-. 50 
Scougall and Co.----.- 35 | G. Todd secseccreeee 55 
SPANISH WOOL. cwrs. —— | J,C.Ruding---«-+++++ 220 
Pearson and Co. -----+> 342 1564 | White and Co,--+-+++» 55 
M. and J. Custance++-- 100 | Wilks and Corseeeeee 140 
G. Flindt and Co, --- 3 HEMP. TONS. exyrens 
J. and W. Boyes------ 20 | G. Peake-s+s-e.ceeee 95 6420 
Berthon anid Co, --++ ++ 150 | Albers and Co.--..-.- . * 60 
Lyne and Co. --+-+-++ 500] Thornton and €o,... ++ 3 | PLAX SEED. sank. 
Nob e and Co.+++++++> 18 | Porter and Co,-.------ 5 | Bennet and Co, ...-+. 60 
W. and T. Raikes ---- 150] J. Mill «+ eee eeese eee 165 | Reed and Co, -+++--+. 160 
Warren and Co, ---- “0 | J. Ramsay ------ tees 15 | — 
Sellim and Co,--++++++ 80 |! Simeon and Co, ------ 10 | 220 
HAY AND STRAW.---Per Load. 
ST. JAMES’s MARKET. Clover -+++++eeeecseees £8 0 — 10 
Hay eebbocecerrert SD 0 0 to 9 9 Straw beet betereeeeee 2 18 = 3 
Chater -sscessscoee F OO —— — SMITHFIELD. 
Straw eee ee eeerere 2 17 oO — 8 12 Hay Pee eee eeeereete 6 0 an 8 
WHITECHAPEL, Clover Setar eeeseere 8 - 9g 
Hoyserseceseerccess GC 6 O — BG 14 | Strawesesssecssecsereee 3 QO mm §G 
vou Vv. BB : 


_@So ee 















































186 Importations, Se. Aug. 1, 
Importations at the PORT of LONDON, for the Month ending 22d July, 1810. 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, barrels---- 2160] Rape Seed, bush, -++++++++++++ . 1160 
Barilla, ton, «ese eeeeeeeceeeeee 340! Rasins, Suu, cwts, +++eeee- ees 500 
Brandy, gals, ++++++++++- theeeeees 146,000 | Raisins, spk roa, casks, sdeevees 500 
Brimstuue, cwt. - BO ree ee 179 Riso. cot. Riise = + eee» 4620 
Bristles, doz. oy teens eee eer 1510] Rum, a teen e ee eenererees . 76,800 
Butter, tons ++++++e5e+++! tenes 2010) Silk, Thrown, tbs. ++ :++-ees tee 4722 
Coffee, cwt..++eereeeeeee rdnena 8600 | ——, Raw, ibs. --++-- % ores ean 18,070 
Cork, tons eesreecseeceeens eree 120} Smalts, lbs, -+++--eeeee occeveces 27,070 
Cotton, Ibs. - eo eeecece © evccce seers 316,000 Sugar, bhds. 00000020 aeccccee e 15,600 
Currrants, casks ++++++eeree sees 1016 | Tallow, tens +++++++ tte eewens . 156 
Flax, TOMS seer er eererer reser eeee 1364 Tar, WAP, sect ceeccecveroscecces 7 
Flax Sced, barrels: -+++++++++ see 220| Tobacco, Ibs. ceeeereeee eeeceee 1,880,000 
Hemp, LONK. coccverececercccves . 1910] Wheat, qvs.+++r+++eee erecoces 58,700 
Linseed, qrs, ++seeeeeeerereeeees + 6420] Wine, valls.-++0%--ecereeees ++ 3,617,000 
Madder, ad re 86] Wool, ewts, Spanish oe ewereees 1750 
Oil, Olives, tons-+-++« Sods cieve éeee 87 Hides «2 Sevcecedd cdccesvocdse 564,000 
Rags, TOMS, ++ eeseees @ eeccccces ee 267 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Tuesday, ; Tuesday, » Tuesday, ; Tuesday, 
3 July. | 10 July. | 17 July. | 24 July. 
AMSTERDAM, 2Us.----++-» | 338 4 | 33° 8 33 0 | 383 Oo 
‘Ditto at sight: «+++e+eeeeeenees $2. 0 32. 0 32.8 82 2 
Rotterdam, 2 Us, «++++-++++++ 0 Oo 10 3 10 860 10 0 
Hamburgh, 24 Us.++-+++++s++++ | 28 10 30.00 30 os | 
Altona, Qf «eore¢seceesereree | St 0 | SIF inf 31. 3 
Paris, 1 day’s date ++++++++++++ as Qt 6 2 1 ei" \1 
Ditto, at sight «++reereerereees 20 0 20 0 [72 «(1 a 
Bourdeaux.++epeeseeeeeeceeees 20 «10 ol 1 1 1 Oo) 1 
Madrid... -++++++ Effective-+ +++: | 44 44 44 44 
Palermo-++++++- ++iN PUpePrseees 128 125 125 125 
Cadiz cecsccccccesssevsecseces 394 sok 39 39 
Ditine: ose: ctwreccasivee deéqocee, | 48 41 | 44 41 
Leghorn evsssesececeeeees need 60 58 | 58 58 
Genda ccccercecscrsserevccee 55 458 | 54 54 
Venice +e cece cccccsccccevecnecs 52 54 | 52 52 
Naples-cecssesceecccccccevcccs 42 42 42 42 
LidhOe :<<vanees ssicecsereccvcsee’ F OME 684 684 684 
Oporto -eeereeeeccccccreceeeeee 68 fa 684 OBS 
Rio Janeiro «+ eeeecseccceee eee 72 72 72 
Blaltan ceccssecceccecccseeveses 56 59 59 
Gibraltar «-+e+sscepecsesesees | SHR 37 | 37 37 
Dublin «> occcsccccccccvcccccccs OL oF ‘ 92 94 
RCE AE ay Pa eee 10! 10} 404 10} 
New Dollars 5s, 84d. per oz. Omnium 14 Discount. 
Agio ot the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 
Average Price of Corn throughout i hasdinead and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 17th July, 1810. 
s dd. mw» & 
Wheat PeSOGe SOVeCsoeseeeests 113 4 Pease tee ee ee Fee tebe ee ee fees 59 6 
Rye eee eeeeeenesesenereseeses GF R Beans Ceeesecece escoces steeteee§ 55 4 
ley Poe e POET OCS OSICESOeSTI CET 40 9 Cats occcccvcce® toceccccccesecs 30 6 
catn ea! eee aeeeee eeeeeee 53 6 Beer or Big ee ee ee es 388 oO 
PRICE OF COALS, 20th July. 
Newcastles+++-++ eeee 47 . — ~59 oO Cinders SOO sevcesses . 82 6 ene, . ae ae 
Sunderland «++++ ‘e+++ 47 : - 50 0} Other Coals ..+-++-+0. 46 @ — §0 — 


Delivered at 12s, advance on the above prices, 





Oatn 
Dirst 

Seco 
Chive 
First, 
Karle 
Pease 
@uar 


Sail-e 
Hemy 
Strela 
Lint ¢ 
Tow 
D. a 
Do. di 
Germ: 
Comm 
Tow 
Do, 


Tow, 3 
Do, 4: 
Do, 9-4 


Sugar, 
Whisk 


Rrown 
Middl 
Good , 
Fine... 


Com. L 
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CORN EXCHANGE,—Price of Grain, 22d July, 1810, 
110 Boilers «-cccscccceccccesses 68 to 74 


Whent ovcceccecrcccee coos 78 
122 { Gray coccreccreceeeeeeeeees 45 — 50 


p fine, sereceseescoes 118 








» Superfine, + egB-+ +. 122 124] Beans, old, + cerecsceeesees 5a 60 
50 


Rye occccsccscccconsecessss 46 521 Ticks «eesccceess e esevcesce 44 


Barley ++ sessecnereeeees eoce $9 
ANE, seBeeeserseess 50 


45 CDRS cree rece ceeeeencesesreee§ QB) mm 30 
58 Polands eeececcancerscbocsecse 34 -— “37 





Malt ereccceseeescbevecess FQ 80 |\ Fine Flour ++-+-..++-seseeeee Q5 100 
White Pease ++++..+.++-- se 50 5i |] Secunds «-ccesseccsesecess QO 95 
Per sack of S*bushels, or 280 Ib. | Kaneseed retreseseereberees £56 — 60 


Friday, 20th July, 1810. 


lliddlidde 














SMITHFIELD MARKEY. NEWGATE AND LEADENIIALL. 
To sink the Offal, per Stone of 8lbs. By the Carcass. 
Delf Vidnncasscwttseee 4B te /6 > OF Moe! do5, ccadsccccceveeh & @ 06. 3 6 
Matton «20 svcccccscce S DO —— G6 OF Matha cococccpccccvcce|| 4,8 = BG 
Veal coccccccccsccccees § DO me G GI] Vewl. eccovcrccncwcccsese 4 B&B — G6 O 
Pork tenner eens weetess 5 8 — 6 8 Pork were ee ee ee rere es ee) 5 8S —_— 6 8 
Lamb ooesccccccccccce 5 Q -~— 6 6} Lambe +++ esee+s ccoooe 4 B — G& 4 
PRICE OF HOPS .— Borgagh. 

Keut, bags, +++++++++++» £4 4 to & O| Kent, pockets,-------. £5 0 to 7 O 
Sussex seccccsscccccsess &@ QO tee § Qi Sussex escccvcacccveses 410 — 5415 
Fss@x «ceceescecresees 4 & —— G>O]| Essex Farnham, ----+. 610 —10 O 








Average Price of Brown or Mascovado Sugar 50, 44, per cwt, exclusive of Customs 
and Excise payable thercof.---7', Nettleship, Clerk of the Gracer’s Company.— 
From London Gazette of Lith July, 1310. 








SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, JULY 18. 


Prices of Meat, &e, | Eggs, per dozen ..1 0 
9) 


Mealmarket Tuesday. Girnscmnarhat, duty 22 
grass , . 





Oatmeal, per bolls, of Beef, perlb.. Os 7 a O ¢ 
lirst per bell .. ee IL 8 Od | Mutton oe os © 9 a @10 | Sheep and Lambs, 670, at per st. 
Second =o. oe. oe 1 6 A | Veal oe 08 o 8 a Ol Sinking offals.. 10s Od a 11s 
Third oe ee oot 6 6 | Pork oe o Ba Oo Cattle, 70. «10 0 al? O 
First, per peck .. oe © 1 In | Lamb per qr. 2-6 a 6 O | Milk Gows sold briskly, 
Harleymeal -- O 2 4# | Rawhides,perst.10 0 a 10 6 | Horses svld readily. 
Peasemeal es oe 4 | Butter, per ib. 1 6 a 1 7 , Couls, p. cart of 12 ewl 850 a 10s 
@uartery Loaf at Ua Salt igaté | 
DUNDE® MANUFACTURES, JULY 16. 

Linens. | Yarns, Per spl. | Riga Thiesenhansen.... 8¢ a 86 
Sail-cloth, No.1 ..ceee 160 & 1G | SIb, Lint hand spun, 49 11 a 5 . | Drnjana Cul.e.ccaceceee 75 8 16 
Hlemp Cotton Bagging 11) a 171 | Sdo. Milbespun .ce00e5 FA 5G | CHAU .occceccceee eee Ta 75S 
Srrelits.crccdecve. esoocdt G B1D1 6 OR: Bb cccocccosnnel Wa’ i | Narva, 1° hedd ......+5 O08 a 00 
Lint Osnaburghs....-. UE HOMES dO dO ceccoececeee © 10470 | Archangel..ccccccessere UO a Ov 
TOW dOsecccerccccess G3F. 4 TH IGAD MO .cccocccccet 6276 | Hemp, 
Dis. Bo odes cacedeccccce @ 8 FETT GS Ge ie cccsccccss DB £088 | Petersburg cleun...+.. L668 a 76 
Do. dO. cecessececesees G6 @ 1040) 6 Shorts dOscessccsee 5 6459 | Do. half clean ......08 0 a 62 
German Dowias 27 inch 15) @ =O] 7 and & Tow do,.....0 9 0 O93f| Riga Khine......ccesee 10 4 OO 
Common do, @7 4.66 Ppa li Sf] du to Golb do weep? 6 a OB Sf} Drajama Pass...ccceeee — a 
Tow Sheeting, @ port bist ads Via | Common Pass,..ccccese 60 a 62 
Do. Os eee VW. eeeeeD3f a Ll Petersburg, 1¢ he Meese Lea A BO | Codilla..scesscessesseses = a — 

mn PG cccccees 10 BTS 
dimnoa! TH MANUFACTURES, JULY 14, 
Tow, 3-4ths wide ......004 a Od | Lint, 3 4ths do... .ceee0. 13a a 14 | Do 30 dodo sacecesecee 203f 00 
esecesslatl @IB | GOPMANS ceseseseeesers 15 aU 


Do, 4 4the sheet ......00h§ a @ | Do. +-tthsdo.,... 


Do. 9-UthS dUseseeeeeeeesed «0 | Do 30 port. 9Bths do....18 a Q | 
LEJUH, JULY 37. 
Sugar, per Cwt. ...ea. Tis a 8&8} Flax rererr irri Lok @ O60 | TALLOW ss ceresecereenes 6 a Ww 








Whisky, per gallon .. 9 a O86 4d | i 
GLASGOW, JULY. 16. 
Sagar. | Proofs and O.es....3 5 a % @! Fine oveereqns cage IMB a 105 
BrUWN secsceveees a 6/| Jamaica, 0.P...4 7 a 0 O| Middling ... 6a lwo 
Middiing .scecseses a iH] isand 16..4 9 a 411 G Wwe? a 106 
Rr ckscun 44 00 a8 rs a ee Coffee. 114 a 118 
Fittecccccceccosssccees SO) 6 86 | West India ,ordinary.... 775 &@ B82 | Fine seceseconcess eosocedl4 w 118 
Rum. ! GoOd ecesceseees Uh w CH, 
Com. Leewards,...55. 34 a 3s ad | i 


Be? 
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a 


B. signifies Barrel ; BI. Bushel ; Ch. Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Dealy 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; anda 2 Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons ; Lt. Last, or 
Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels ; T. Ton or 20 cwt; 
Tu. Tunof 252 Gallons.—Nortz, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons ; 
Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase 
and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linséed, and Rape Oi), per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B, The Duties which are paid by the Insporters are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
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PROM To 3] FROM TO tb 
£314 if « d. Sa GS « @7;- 
ALUM English . 25 0 O”F6 O OT ICotton ¢ Pernambuc .| 0 24)0 2 5)7 
Roach . = J 1:18 0/0 0 O}C.) Wolke Ypania . .| 0 1 :94)0 1 11 I~ 
Almonds BarbaryBitter] 3.10 0/315 0/—) / £4 Maranham .|0 1 94] 0 1 10H 
Sweet] 4 10 0} 4 15 0 j— Para PQ e 0 17 0 1 oT 
Jordan. ./20 0 0/9 0 0 y— # (Surinam. .} 0 1 :10)0 2 157 
Valentia | 416 0/6 O 0 |— 22Demerara .| 0 1 810 1 :10)~ 
Anhatto Flag 40 1 60 2 O fb. © Berbice . 1 80 710;7 
Spanish. = 0 4 90 5 O}—1, Carriacon «| 0 9 9} 0 1104 
Argol Bolo.&Rhe. white} 615 0/7 0 O}C./3 ¢ i Grenada. | 0 1 60 1 8(7 
— Florence white | 6 0 0615 O|-(S &! Barbadoes |0 1.6/0 1 8/— 
athe 16 5 00 0 O}-8 £} Domingo. | 0 1 0 1 7/7 
— NaplesWhite -|4 5 0 0 0 |—\% § Martiuico .| 0 1 01 7)— 
cadiaiine 4 {4 0 04 5 ORE Jamaica. .| 9 } 0 1 8)|~— 
Ashes Amer. Pearl, {3 8 0/3 10 0 }—/2 Bahama .»| 9 1 an oe Wl 
ee Pot best] 3 0. 013 6 Ol Bengal . 19 0 8 0 UO 9} 
—— Barilla Teneriffe | 216 0| 218 0 |~IpYER’SWoud,Bar W./22 0 023 0 0 |T: 
oukiniel Spanish | 3 5 09 O O]- Brazil. .|105 0 0 0 0|- 
Sicily | 212 69 O 0}—|__ Brazilet 15 0 O25 0 Of[— 
—— Dantzic Pearl .juncertain} ® O 0 |—/ Cam Wood/48 0 0/60 0 O17 
—— Russia Pot... | 212 0)9 0 0 | Fustic © Gf‘ OT 
BERRIES, Juniper,Ger.) 110 6) 115 0 |— Zant or young |20 0 of21 0 Oj} 
——Italian, 1:18 0) 9 O 0 |—| LL oewood Camp [37 0 of0 0 0} 
Yellow Turkey} 5 0 0/6 0 0 |— —-—Hond. chipt |53 0 0 0 0O[7 
Brandy Best . |1 6 Of! 7 O/G, Jamaica chipt/29 0 0/52 0 0 |— 
Inferior . J1 5 Of! 6 OJ unchpt]® 0 0.9 0 O;7 
Brimstone Poreign Ro[30 0 O82 O OQ IT. Nicaragia, large}}5 0 =Gf67 0 0 ]— 
Bristles HogRussia uad]16 10 of O 0 oO C.)) . smaili'6 9g goi!8 0 O|7— 
——Archangeldo. 116 0 0/9 9 9 |—) Saunders Red . /66 @ O70 0 O|— 
Koningsbergdoji7 © 0) ° © 0 || DRUGS. Aloes,barbad|?8 0 of 0 0 0 |& 
CAPERS, French. 71 0 O13 0 oO -| Succotorine .J1/6 0 0/20 0 O|— 
Spanish. |3 0 0 6 O Oj Hepatic or E. 1)10 10 oll 0 0 ]— 
Cochineal Spa. Garbled} 115 | } 19 0 lib Angelica Root . 1510 of 6 0 O[— 
Kast India |} 0 7 6/9 8 6 |—llAntmony Crude . |6 6 Of 612 6 )-~ 
Cocoa West India. .}3 13 0} 4 5 O |C.lArsenicRed  . 16 006 5 O|- 
—-Carraccafor Export.) 5 11 0) 6 1 Oj White . 43 5 010 0 O\— 
Coffee W. I. very ord. |} 2 14 O13 & O |—J Balsam Capivi . 10 3 690 3 10 jl, 
4 ord.}3 5 Of 4 O OJ 1 ee | 9 6010 O]— 
mid} 4 1 Qf 410 Oo Tolu ° 109 8 6&0 0 Of— 
—— good] 411 0] 5 5 O j—!iBark, Jesuits, 10 5 O|O 5 6{— 
—— fne | 5 6 0'5 16 O |—] j 016 O}1 0 Of— 
-——Mochaor EastIod.|18 0 o|20 © 0 |} Yellow. | 0 5 60 5 9/— 
——Java . . -}5 0 O}6 O O}~)Borax,refined E. 1. .1 418 O15 0 OFC. 
Copper, unmanufac. .}5 17 6)0 U OU |—/\-———---_- English .} 0 2-4)0 0 O/|lb. 
manufactured .|0 0 6/0 0 0 I —_ eavedined or Tine. 410 0|0 Oo O/C. 
—— Japan. =. |0 0 0/0 O © |—/Campbire Refined | 0 8 60 9 O|lb 
0 9 oO 0 0 ‘ Unrefined 0 O88 0 Ofc. 














Copperas,Green le 


}1 | IVS EE ewe men) spans! (ete, bu bd 214.4 6.8 A Auk 
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FROM To | FROM To 3 
Ce difize, &l™ St s. ad. 
Cantharides =. | 0 iL 6/012 Ojlbishellack . . .f 6 O 0 © fc. 
Cardemoms (best) «| 0 11 9/0 © O}—I/Sticklack . . 15 0 0 0j- 
Cassia Buds. 16 0 O18 0 O}F }Snake Root . 0 3 3 6 jib 
Fistula W. I. 415 Of5 WO O Soap, Castile or Spanish 9 0 © o jc. 
Lignea 7 0 O18 O OO} —|[Soap, Yellow . 414 0 0. 
Castor Oil p - bot. afb. 0 5 OW 0 S 6)boj—— Mottled . 5 4 0 0/- 
Coculus tations ; 10 0 O10 0 OL. — Card ° 5 8 0 0 
Colocyuth Turkey. .| 0 3 0} 0 3 6 /\b-iSpermaceti refined. .} 0 2 0 © flby 
Columbo Root . | 3 0 Of @ O O4C.) Tamarinds West India} 5 6 10 0 jC. 
Cream ofTartar . .| 8 O8 O}1}0 0 0 |—|/Papioca, Lisbon . yo 0 1 0 ps, 
Essence of Bergamot | 0 8 6) 0 O 0 [lb Turmeric, Bengal . 6 10 0 0 {Gs 
—— Lavender . || 0 7 60 8 O jth China . 4 8 10 0 oT 
—— Lemon . 10 9 60 0 0|—|—— West India .} 5 10 0 0r 
Origanum = «| O 1-7 «6} 0 8 0 |—lVerdigrise Wet . fo 2 3 3 fib 
Rosemary 10 4 60 5 O}—} Dry . 0 6 5 one 
Gallangal, East India |) 215 6) 3 0 0 |C.)—— Crystallized 0 9 0 OTF 
Gentian Root . | 410 0} 0 O O jC.) ¥itriol, Roman . oO 0 0 hh - 
Ginseng . | 0 2 00 2 6 [iD EBONY, Black Rose [28 0 © 0 fT. 
Gum Ammo, Drop (28 0 080 0 Of. Green. 12 10 10 OT 
—Lump .| 8 0 O12 0 0 |—/ElephT.70t090b each}30 0 0 of. 
Gum Arabic E. 1. | 2 0 uf 4 10° 0 C, | ——.-Serivelloes 14. 0 0 Of 
Turkey fine 710 O19 O O |—/FEATHERS, Dantz. .| 0 3 3 6 fib, 
— Barbary. 13 6 0} 310 0|=— Hambro? |90 2 210} 
—— Assufetida . 15 0 O13 0 O|—||——— Russia 0 1 383 0T 
—— Benjamin . (209 0 032 0 0} — Down . J 0 4 4 6}- 
—Cambogium. [20 0 026 0 0 |—jrlax,Riga .  . Be O o oft 
—— Copal scraped | 0 3 6,0 4 0 |Ib.||—-Perersburgh 12 headj77 0 0 OT 
——Galbanun .& .| 8 10 0 9 © O/C. GALLS, Aleppo blue 10 0 10 0 |G 
Guaiacym. =.) 0 3 6 0 5 O hb. ——mixt} 5 0 10 61> 
—— Mastic ° | 0 6 2 0 6. 6 |—/}Geneva Holland . J1 2 3 0; 
—- Myrrh ° 25 0 028 QO O |C./Gtue, For. dry thick lea} 2 15 0 Ol 
—— Olibannm . (6 009 0 O7C. thin. .| 2 12 0 0}- 
Sandrac . | 610 07 O © }~)}HEMP, Riga Rhme [65 0 0 off. 
——— Seneca, garbled | 9 0 0 5 15° 6) - ——Out shot j60 0 0 01 
— Tragacanth 130 0 0 0 yo O |—||—Codilia i 135 0 0 0l> 
jJalap. . |0 3 6 08 4.0 jl Petersburg Clean |69 0 0 01> 
Ipecacuanha = - | 015 0 O14 0 |—I/Hides Raw West India| 0 0 o 5 jb 
Jsinglass, Book . 017 0 Oly O }—|| —-—-+—Buenos Ayres} 0+ 0 0 105 
amaenety Rand 018 8 O19 O|~ Brazil. =. | O 0 0 8I- 
—— — Long Staple 018 0 019 0 |—||\——-——Horse, British} 0 15 16 © {tli 
Manna, Flakey . | 0 4 90 5 O|— 
Musk,China «| 0 18 6 1 6 O juz INDIGO. 
Nox Vomica . 2 0 o 210 OK, Guatimala Flora” |}0 13 0)0 16 0 tb. 
Oil of Vitsioh «=. iw] O 0 4S 0 O 4bilails Sobres} 0 11 OF 013 0|— 
Opium - 1014 0 O16 OF TE )— Cortes} 0 7 6/010 0|— 
Pink Root ° {0 1 OO Lb @)—-| 8 )Carracca tora .| 0 12 6/015 6 [= 
Quicksilver . 1/09 4 60 0 O}—-}? — Sobres} 0 10 0} 012 61> 
Rhubarb, East India | 0 2 6 0 7 O}— ——— Cortes} 0 6 910 9 617 
————= Russja. 016 O01 0 0} Brazil, . Hee ee ee 
Saifron ° . 12 2 o@ 3 OHS (Blue . ‘ | 018 OF 0 13 657 
Sugo . «lw COU M1 Oh 18 O}-F4S /) Purple , ih ay be 
Sal Ammoniac  . 915 O10 5 O}—]|/% )Copper and violet! 0 8 6010 6]>- 
Salop ° 1515 LO O O [—VX Copper » FO 6 90 9 sim | 
Sarsaparilla e 10 140)0 3 3 JIDNTRON British in bars. is 0 of}o oO off | 
Sassafras . ° 1415 05 0 OfC ——~inpigs | 910 0}0 0 0|— 
Searmmony, . « lt 8 O14 10 © [b/|——Old Sable . 3 0 OR9 0 O;- 
Senna . 10 3 60 5 6[=— New Sable (21 0 OF O 0 OT” 
Seeds, Auni. Alicant .|7 0 Of 7 7 0 |C.||——Gyrioffs . .J21 10 oft 0 Of— | 
-———~ Coriander, English} 1 3 OL 5 Of— Archangel 10 0 Of 0 0 O;7 | 
—Cunmu. .|3 18 Of 4 O 0 |—j ——Swedish . 20 0 OF0 0 0 f- 
—— Fenngeek.  .|/3 2 Of 0 © 0 |—NLEMONS repa. . Oe Cg 
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FRUM Tv - FromMw 10 
£ s ae: Se a3 : Cs dik 2, 
Licerice Italian 12 0 “| 0 0 of. » (Currants . (310 €1 414 
Spanish 10 9 O10 0 O-= £ Figs Faro. =.) 2 O Of 2 16 
Read, Pigs. 36 0 6f0 0 OFS [——Tarkey .[ 210 () 4 0 
——Milldor Sheet 459 0 0) 0 0 oli. wd ~ Prones new .{ 2:16 ©) 3-0 
— Bars ; {58 0 O10 O OZ B [Museatels . 1 6 0 OO O 
—Shot No. 1 to5 .j40 0 0; 0 O Ol) & )\Bloom or Jar +0 07 0 
6 to 12 49 10 0} 0 0 Ol=s 3 San or Solis new, 3 10) OF 3 14 
aw——Litharge . 0 0 Og O Oiled = 'DeviaorMalaga; 2 6 0) 2 12 
—Red ° > 09 00 0 Oj} = jsultana . 1410 4 16 
——W hite ° HY 0 O80 O Oj! S (=-Smyea | 3 8 O13 10 
— Ore 427 0 0 © O O}—Rosin - | O14 O10 45 
MADDER, Dutch Cro} 5 0 UF 6 UO OCjRam Semmaien e 10 4 80 7 
Ombro 1315 0/5 0 Oj—||/——Leeward Island | 0 3.90 4 
Gamene .J 115 0; 3 10 O|\~}SACCARUM Saturni 0 140 0 
—— —— Mulls | 0 8 0018 O|\—}Saffower . 4006 0 
Roots . | 970 0, 0 79 0}— Sa itpetre, Ea. In. Rough 4 00,0 O 
Mats,Archangel . «| 5 5 0,0 O OM. - British, Retined) 4 1. 0) 0 0 
@1L Lucca or Sallad .J20 0 Oy O Olde Smalte ° +0 1 71a @ 
4 chest.) 3.10 0 4.10 O)}—!/Shumack, . 7-1 6 Ow 
——Olive Barbary 68 0 O70 oO GT. Goat Turkey} 1 5. 0} 2 15 
Gallipoli eo ot2, & 0} 0 0 ol — Mogadore 115 % 2 
—— Palm . 215 00 0 OC famb Italian}i2 12 OO oO 
——Turpentine, Lug. 415 0} 5 0 Oj — Spanish} 6 O. 0) 6 10 
Foreign 17 0 00 0 O—f Skins /Kic Italian |17 0 0| 0 0 
—Rape English 160 0 0/0 © OF. fandressed|\—— Spanish} 6 0 09 0 
Retined . (65 0 00 0 OK seal Greenl. | 0 2 11) 0 0 
——Linseed, English . 9 0 0 0 0 O|— —So.Fishery] 0 6 0) 0 10 
=——Cod Newfouad, ./41 10 ol 09 Calt British «| 0.10 O} 0 12 
——Sperm. 1100 Ao 0 O— —For. salted} 0 0 6 0 0 
Head Matter (140 O10 0 ne 2 fvengal>kein| 0 19 0) 0 30 
—Whuale, Greenland 55 0 0/0 0 Dj ‘e/——— Novi | 0 23. 0) 0 42 
—Brazil or S. Fish 47 0 00 0 O- £|China 5 moss} none | 0 0 
Oranges Lisb. repa, best} 6 0 0) 0 O O,chisifle 3\—— 6 moss) 0 52 6) 0 38 
———— St. Michaels | 3 10 0} 0 0 Obs S|Milan .. .|38.0 O41 O 
Orchil-Weed,Canary B.| none 0 0 Or z [Reggio 054 «010 35 
loferior [140 0 0/0 0 Oj— = | Brutia 0 34 0] 0 36 
——-—Cape de Verd .| 909 0 0; 0 O ort © 4, Bergam 049 O}| 0 52 
PLICH American. «| | 3 O10 0 OC. ==. \Brescia .| none | 0 0 
Archangel -|1 2 00 O Omisilk 2 o< Modena .| 50 0 5a 
eu Sweden .« $019 60 0 Qe a ‘ Piedm 0 56 010 65 
—British 2. «Ji t O10 0 OH & 8 (Milan 049 V0 51 
4 Carlow Ist} 5 10 ol 5 12 0/—fSpices, Cinueamon “010 OO 81 
Cork Ist]5 6 O15 & 0|—}—+——Cloves . -|0 8 01020 
= j Waterford ist) 5 0 0) 5 10 oO}— Mace Long 2 6 O;@ie 
= Holland . 610 0612 O— Nut megs 1 v9 O11 10 
a | Friesland 16 8 01610 Om -— Ginger, BarbatloesW,) $10 01 4 15 
FS York Best .}3 3 0) 3 4 OfFi]———— Jamaica Back) 4 10 0! 4 45 
SJ (Cumberland |} 3 0 0} 8 2 Of “White! 6 0 O90 
oa Bacon new 3403 6 OCh-— Kast India} 3 10 OQ) 4 © 
= | - | Beefindia [915 O10 O O/fi Peppers. .| 0 2 6}/0 2 
= | 24 becfmess ojo 7 67 0 O—~f—— White ..6 4 5/0 4 
& = | Pork India .}9 5 6 910 o/Tif}— Long | 710 0/870 
——newmess} 5 15 0! 5 17 Ol—J—PimentoorJam.Pep.} 0 1 11) 0 01 
Hams, Yok .{6 4 O| 6 8 O/C4HSpivits Malt . 4015 3/0 0 
\——- Westphalia.) 5 5 0) 5 8 O]— Spirits of wine. yl 2.010 0 
Rags Hambro’? SPF .|3 2 0) 0 0 6 :. a fAutigua . 075 0) 0 & 
FF .}213 00 0 O—/S , |Barba. Clayed is} 0 90 01 0 95 
FX .Jt 8°02 0 O—I5= | —+ 2d} 0 83.60! 0.85 
Italian fine 1310 01 0 O- Oke HS ¢ ere d.| 0 79) OFO 81 
Secouds |}3 0 OO 0 ny: “= jMuscey, orbrowy,| 0 75 .0] 0 8@ 
Rice, » eo ft 2 OL 5 ON* S \Dom.New. &Tor.| 075 Of 81 
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